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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER il, 1858, 


WORDS AND OLD SAYINGS IN TRANSITU, OR WHOSE 
ORIGINAL MEANING IS PASSING BEYOND THE 
COGNISANCE OF ORDINARY READERS, 

Ear. — The verb active, of indisputable Saxon 
origin, is acknowledged by Bailey and by John- 
son as meaning to plough ; yet Bailey only recog- 


nises earing, as derived from the verb neuter, | 


which is of much later origin, “ to come into ear,” 
and explains earing time as meaning harvest; 
whilst Johnson rightly cites Gen. xlv. 6., “ There 
shall be neither earing nor harvest.” 
Exod. xxxiv. 21. was probably in Bailey’s me- 


mory, where yet he should have observed that | 
times of pressing for labour were intended by a | 


law which said, “On the seventh day thou shalt 
rest; in earing time and in harvest thou shalt 
rest ;” Vulg., ‘‘Cessabis arare et metere.” 
Hebrew has the usual word for ploughing. 


The text in | 


The | 


where uerecxe is rendered “ Took part of.” Tyn- 
dale had rendered it “ Took part with.” 

A St. Barnabe's Day and a St. Lucie’s Night. — 
In an exposition of L. Epist. of Peter, composed 
by Thomas Adams about 1633, he says, when 
commenting on ii. 21., “ Every day of their pa- 
tience appearing to them a St. Barnabe’s day, 
and every night a St. Lucie’s night.” Looking 
into an odd authority for saints’ days, the E¢at- 
Général des Postes du Royaume de France, pub- 
lished at the Imprimerie Royale immediately after 
the first restoration of Louis XVIIL. in which 
| every day of the year has its saint, I find “ Juin 
11, S. Barnabé,” and “ Decembre 13, S* Luce.” 
When T. Adams wrote, June 11th was the longest 
day, and December 13th the longest night; be- 
cause the reformation, not of religion, but of the 
calendar, had not yet corrected the gradual ad- 
| vance of the days of the month, by which June 
11th had got into the place of Midsummer-Day, 
and December 13th into that of December 21st. 

Henry WaAtrsER. 





Quarrel. — Johnson gives his readers ten dif- 
ferent meanings of this word, but takes no no- | 


tice of one of the two meanings assigned to it 
by Bailey, viz. a plaintiff’s action at law. Both 


of these give the French querelle as its origin, | 


without going farther back to guerela, which Du 
Cange’s Glossary explains as meaning, in legal 
documents, “idem quod causa, actio, lis inten- 
tata.” In our Canons of 1603, the 95th is en- 
titled “ The Restraint of double Quarrels.” It 
says, “‘ We do ordain and appoint, that no double 
uarrel shall hereafter be granted out of any of 
the archbishops’ courts, at the suit of any minis- 
ter.” The legal sense of the word is the sense 
intended in Ps, xxxv. 23. (Prayer-Book trans- 
lation), “ Awake and stand up to judge my quar- 
rel ;” where our Bible translation has “ Awake to 
my judgment, even’ to my cause.” In fact the 
Hebrew, the Greek Septuagint, and the Vulgate, 
all use terms here connected with judicial pro- 
cedures, and not with a quarrel in its ordinary or 
vulgar sense. 

Stand with, for Withstand.—In the very charac- 
teristic conversation of Henry VIII. with Cranmer, 
when warning him of the probability of his not 
meeting with fair dealing, if brought as a prisoner 


before the Council, the monarch advises him what | 


to say; and then adds, “If they stand with you, with- 
out regard of your allegations . . . . appeal from 
them to our person.” (Anderson's Annals of Eng- 
lish Bible, vol. ii. b. 11. §8. p. 176.) This occasional 
transfer of the usually prefixed preposition to a 
place after the verb, is common enough in the 
tongue of our German kinsmen. 


Took part, for Partook — is a similar transfer of | 
the originally separate, but ordinarily combined, | 


parts of a verb. It occurs in our authorised 
version of the New Testament, in Heb. ii. 14., 


THE MODERN PURIM: BURNING IN EFFIGY, A 
JEWISH CUSTOM. 


To commemorate a signal deliverance from the 
machinations of Haman, who had obtained, in the 
| days of Esther, a decree for the total destruction 

of the Jews throughout the Persian empire, that 
people instituted, as your readers are well aware, 
the feast Purim: so called from a Persian word 
Phur, or Pur, signifying Zot, —that having been 
used to determine the month in which the minis- 
ter should execute his design of extermination. 
This annual solemnity was observed by the an- 
cient Jews with great national rejoicing in Shu- 
shan, and throughout the Persian dominions, 
being kept in the capital on the 14th day of Adar 
(February), in the provinces a day later. This 
was to be a perpetual ordinance throughout their 
| generations: for “ the days of Purim were not to 
fail among the Jews, nor the memorial of them to 
perish from their seed;” it is accordingly ob- 
served to this day, but as a season of fearful licen- 
tiousness, the modern Jews disgracing it by every 
sort of intemperance and excess; having so de- 
generated from its original institution, which was 
one of religious mirth and thanksgiving, as to re- 
ceive from the learned Ussher the just but op- 
probrious designation of the Bacchanals of the 
Jews. It is, however, due to them to say that 
| the eve of Purim is duly solemnised by strict 
| fasting and rest by all of the age of thirteen years 
and upwards. Should this vigil, if such it may 
be termed, fall on a Sabbath, which will not sanc- 
tion such devotional rigour, the fast is anticipated, 
being kept on the 11th instead of the 13th day 
| of the month. Calmet tells us, that in reading 
through the Book of Esther from a Hebrew MS. 
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on parchment (the use of a printed version being 
unlawful), a rule scrupulously observed on this 
occasion, the mention of the name of “ Haman” is 
the signal for a scene of intense and almost fren- 
zied excitement, the junior members of the con- 
gregation belabouring the synagogue benches 
amidst howlings, and various other vocal and 
practical expressions of the national abhorrence; 
while the names of the traitor’s ten sons are voci- 
ferated by the excited reader with a furious volu- 
bility, and with a single inspiration, to represent 
to the imaginations of his audience their sudden 
and momentary end. 

The synagogue services are followed by a brief 
interval of sober thankfulness and repose, the 
earlier part of the feast being devoted to games of 
chess, and sundry other amusements — such as 
music and dancing, &c.—when their season of 
Bacchanalian revelry commences. 

The Jews are strangely enough guilty of an 
unblushing violation of their law on this occasion 
(Deut. xxii. 5.), attiring themselves in the garb 
of the other sex; their Doctors too have ruled 
that wine may be drank to excess; the inebriate 
limit is attained by a confusion of the formulas 
pronounced at such times with much religious 
fervour : “ Cursed be Haman,” “ Blessed be Mor- 
decai” (see for a more detailed account of the 
above, Patrick on Esther; Calmet, Dict., art. 
Pur). 

The anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot will 
hardly furnish an historical parallel, except in a 
point of ceremony, which is as religiously ob- 
served by the juvenile zealots of the memorable 
5th of November as by the Jews of a remoter age : 
as Guy Fawkes is burned in effigy on the famous 
Jifth, so was it a custom with the Jews at one 
time to subject the Amalekite traitor to the same 
ignominious process of imaginary cremation. At 
the season above mentioned, they erected a gibbet 
to which they affixed a man of straw they called 
Haman, and delivered it, amidst loud execrations, 
to the flames. But such a demonstration being 


deemed, in process of time, a mockery of the | 


highest Christian mystery, the Emperor Theodo- 


sius forbad its continuance. In spite, however, of | 


the above prohibitory edict, an instance is re- 
corded of the Jews having fastened to the gibbet 
a Christian in the place of their Haman, and in 
this position scourged him to death. Perhaps some 
of the numerous readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to say when, or where, may be found the earliest 


trace of this mode of perpetuating the infamy of | 
traitors, criminals, and other objects of public exe- | 


cration or fanatical hatred. Cremation, as a cus- 
tom of Pagan antiquity, is familiar to us from the 
remotest times, but not as practised for purposes 
of posthumous degradation. Hanging in effigy 


arose out of the ancient practice of suspending | 


images of escaped criminals; and as hanging is 


said to have been a punishment of Edgar’s time, 
the process alluded to may possibly have been in 
vogue in this country at that early age. It was not 
my intention to have trespassed on your valuable 
space at such length; but if the Query, appended 
to my Note, possesses any interest for the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.,” your indulgence may 
guarantee me a reply. F, Paitxrort, 





EVELYN’S MEMOIRS : CORRIGENDUM. 
Under the date of August 18, [688, Evelyn 
makes the following entry (Bray’s edition, 1827, 
iii. 248.) : — 


“ Dr. Jeffryes, the minister of Althorp, who was my 
Lord’s Chaplain when Ambassador in France, preach’d 


the shortest discourse I ever heard; but what was defec-* 


tive in the amplitude of this sermon he had supplied in 
the largeness and convenience of the parsonage house, 
which the Dr. (who had at least 600/. a year in spiritual 
advancement) had new built, and made fit for a person of 


according therewith.” 


In the year 1688 the minister of Althorp (or 
rather of Brington, for that is the name of the 
parish in which Althorp is situated) was not 
Jeffryes but Jessop, and Evelyn's ear probably 
misled him when he was told the preacher's name. 
The monumentum perennius,—“ the large and con- 
venient parsonage house,”—has been replaced by 
one still better, erected by the Earl Spencer of 
Lord Grey's administration for his brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. George Spencer (now Father 
Ignatius), who was rector of Brington until he 
seceded to the churchof Rome. Brington church 
contains an epitaph to the memory of Dr. Jessop, 
which is as follows : — 

“ Letam hic prestolatur Resurrectionem Constans Jes- 
sop, S. T. P. Ecclesie Dunel is Pr darius, et hujus 
ecclesiw Rector. Cetera famadabit. Sed nec monumento 
perenniori carebit vir desideratissimus, quoad usque suc- 
cessores gratos wdes Rectoris sustentare non piguerit ; quas 
elegantissimas, modestas tamen (animi sui quam similli- 








mas) propriis sumptibus condidit et ecclesia dicavit. 
Decubuit xi die Martii, A. D. mpcxcy. xtatis sux Ly.” 
| Anthony Wood mentions two Constant Jessops, 
| father and son. The former, he says, conformed 
| to the Presbyterian model during the time of the 
| troubles, succeeding John Owen in a parish in 
| Essex, where he ministered with great success. 
| He became afterwards one of the Triers of the 
| Clergy, and altogether was esteemed by the Puri- 
| tans as a man faithful and beloved, excellent in 
piety as well as learning, which last attainment 
e showed by divers writings. Wood continues :— 
“ He left behind him at his death a son, of both his 
names, and a true Son of the Church of England; who 
being importuned, when he proceeded D. of D. in this 
University, 1685, to give the author information con- 
cerning his Father and his Writings, he seemed not to 
care to have the Memory of him perpetuated; other- 
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wise the Author would have spoken more fully of him 
and of his end.” 

How this quiet ignoring of his Presbyterian 
father, “ the shortest discourse I ever heard,” the 
6002. in “ spiritual advancement,” the large and 
convenient parsonage house, “ and all accommo- 


dation according therewith,” help us to form to | 


ourselves a picture of the cautious, easy-going, 
comfortable man, who knew how to make spiritual 
things agreeable to his patron, Robert Earl of 
Sunderland (the 7’rimmer), who, at the very time 
Evelyn mentions, was vibrating between the 
church of England and the church of Rome. 
JAYDEE. 


“GoD SAVE THE KING.” 


If a foreign composer desire his piece to succeed 
he must write his finale on some dance form: but 
the English composer takes the Psalm tune. Many 
of Webbe’s and Calcott’s glees owe their popu- 
larity to the gentle tripled-time movement, which 


gradually worked its way into the singing-gallery, | 


and became an authorised psalm tune. Mendels- 
sohn saw this feature of our national character. 
He heard Braham and Harpur duettising a choral 
by Luther, and came back to us with the “ Sleepers 
awake,” another Lutheran tune for full chorus 
and brass band, and thus triumphed over the solo 
tenor and solo trumpet. 


Although much has been written on the tune of | 


“God save the King” and its composer, Dr. John 
Bull, little has been advanced respecting the 
metrical Psalm, or, as it is called, our National 
Anthem. I consider this hymn or psalm a metri- 
cal version of the anthems sung at the coronations, 
and other public occasions. For example: “ O 
Lord, grant the King a long life,” “O Lord save 
the King, and hear us when we call upon Thee,” 
“May his years endure throughout all genera- 
tions,” “ Let his course flourish,” “ Exceeding glad 
shall he be,” “ He shall rejoice in Thy strength,” 
“ May his seed endure for ever, and his throne as 
the days of heaven,” “As for his enemies, clothe 
them with shame,” (Tate and Brady give it “ His 


vanquished foes, confusion shall o’erspread;” and | 


again, “Our hopes are fixed that now the Lord 
our Sovereign will defend”), “O prepare Thy 


Toving mercy and faithfulness that they may pre- | 


serve him.” 

The words of these anthems may be found in 
Dr. Marshall's Collection of the Words of Cathedral 
Anthems at pages 140, 210. and 211., and a refer- 
ence to the old and new versions of the Psalms 
21. 20. 61. 72. 89. and 132. will, I think, bear me 
out in the opinion that the writer or writers of 
our metrical anthem had this notion within him or 
them—that of condensing the anthems for the 
king into popular verse and popular language. 
No question it was the Protestant feeling of '45 


that gave it an existence as a people’s song, and 

led to its becoming the hymn of our battles and 

festivities. But how came the words to be allied 
| to the grave, quaint, canonic tunes of Catholic 

John Bull? Did Jobn Bull write his tune as “a 
| Dance,” or “an Ayre,” or as “an Invention;” or 
if not these, how and why otherwise ? 

It is as simple as a Passacaglia, as stately as a 
| Sarabande, as free as a Galliard; but how came 
| the metrical Psalm for the king combined with 
this ancient spirit? It is rather of Latin than 
| English rhythm, for the dotted minim throws the 
| accent.very strongly on the antepenultimate—O 
| Lord our | God arise—the word “ God” bearing 
| the stress, and the syllabie rise carrying no accent. 
| I think‘it is evident that the writer of the words 
| had a kind of notion that every first and third note 
in the bar was accented; for the lines 

“God save our 
O Lord our 
if left with their musical accent only, are not in- 
| terpreted in the best manner. 
I should like to know whether it ever came into 
the Chapel Royal as a metrical anthem? When 
| it was first adopted by the regiments as the tune 
of honour? Whether it was sung at any Thanks- 
giving Services, or for the convalescence of George 
III. held in St. Paul's Cathedral? and whether 
Dr. John Bull's Tune was a well-known tune in 
1745; and if not, how it happened to be fished up 
and immortalised in a way which, perhaps, no other 
secular air ever has been or ever will be again ? 

Dr. Nicholls, in his Commentary on the Prayer- 
Book, has this note to the Domine, salvum fac 
| regem : — 

“That it was usual in the ancient Church to pray for 
| the Prince in a short or versicular form is plain from that 
| of St. Athanasius’s apology to the Emperor Constantius, 
‘Let us pray for the safety of the most religious Em- 
peror Constantius,’ to which the congregation answered, 
* Be propitious to Constantius, O Christ.’ And there is 
an anthem ascribed to William Byrde by Clifford, who 
ey it thus: ‘O Lord, make thy servant Charles our 

ing to rejoice in thy strength; give him his heart's 
desire, and deny not the request of his lips. But prevent 
him with thine everlasting blessing, and give him a long 
life, even for ever and ever. Amen.’” 

H. J. Gauntuetr. 


néble King: 
Géd arise,” 





THE CHANGE OF DRESS A SIGN OF THE POLITICAL 
DEGENERACY OF NATIONS. 


Conte Baldassar Castiglione, whose period eX- 
tended from 1478 to 1529, in his celebrated work 
Il Cortegiano (2nd edit. 4to., London, 1742, with 
engraved portrait by Vertue), at pp. 146-7 thus 
makes Frederico to speak :— 


“*. ... Maio nonsd per qual fatto intervenga, che la 
Italia non habbia, come soleva havere, habito che sia 
conosciuto per Italiano: che benche lo havér posto in 
usanza questi nuovi, faccia parér quelli primi goffissimi ; 
pur quelli forse érano ségno di liberté, come questi son 


\ 
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stati auguirio di gerviti; il -~ hormai parmi assai chia- 
ramente adempiuto. ... . Josi I’ havér noi mutati gli 
habiti Italiani ne gli stranieri, rmi, che significasse 
tutti quelli; ne gli habiti de’ quali i nostri érano tras- 
formati, dovér venir & subiugarci: il che @ stato troppo 
pi che vero, che hormai non resta natione, che di noi non 

Abbia fatto preda; tanto che poco pit resta che predare, 
& pir ancdr «i predar non si resta.” 

Among other new modes of dress then adopted 
in Italy appears that of the French; and how true 
it is, that at the present moment, in her richest 
possessions, she is within the grasp of this military 
power, and the energies of her people crushed and 
subdued by it. 

It may be instanced, as a case nearer honfe, that 
after the memorable year 1745, no better plan 
could be invented fairly to blot out Highland 
nationality than by attacking the dress. The 
following Act of Parliament now sounds strangely 
in our ears, and one is almost tempted to suppose 
that the Honourable House had called into its 
council the “three tailors of Tooley Street” to 
- technical advice. What, in passing, may it 

asked, are we to think of such a law, with his 
late Majesty George IV. sporting a hilt at Holy- 
rood House, and the Queen of England wearing 
tartan at Balmoral ? 

“ And it is further enacted, That from and after the 
1st of August, 1747, no man or boy within Scotland other 
than such as shall be employed as officers or soldiers in 
the King’s forces, shall on any pretence whatsoever wear 
or put on the cloaths commonly called highland cloaths, 
that is to say, the plaid, philebeg, or little kilt, trowse, 
shoulder belts, or any part whatsoever of what peculiarly 
belongs to the highland garb; and that no tartan or 
party-coloured plaid or stuff shall be used for great coats, 
or for upper coats; and if any such person shall, after 
said Ist of August, wear or put on the aforesaid garments, 
or any part of them, every such person so offending, being 
convicted thereof by the oath of one or more witnesses 
before any court of justiciary, or any one or more Justices 
of Peace, for the shire or stewartry, or judge ordinary of 
the place where such offence shall be committed, shall 
suffer imprisonment, without bail, during six months, 
and no longer; and being conyicted of a second offence, 
before a court of justiciary, or at the circuits, shall be 
liable to be transported to any of his Majesty’s planta- 
tions beyond the seas for seven years.”— Scots Magazine 
Sor 1746, vol. viii. p. 371. 

The potency and future operations of this Act 
suppressed the open manifestations of treason and 
Jacobitism, though the latter lingered long after- 
wards in many a pair of breeks. In more modern 
times the Celt, as if blushing at his humiliation, 
through a kind of mock-heroics, occasionally re- 
sumes the apparel and the paraphernalia of his 
ancient glory, his dances, and his athletic games ; 
but it cannot be concealed that he has been sub- 
jugated by the English nation. 

In the Lowlands of Scotland, even in the most 
out-of-the-way rural districts, how seldom now is 
to be seen the blue bonnet and the hodden grey of 
her independent sons. London fashions reign in- 
stead; misses mincing the English speech, and 


aping manners which their mothers do not un- 
| derstand ; tables spread with recherché English 
dishes, which have usurped the place of hail broth, 
| haggis and sheep's-head. In a generation or so 
| there is danger that we shall be absorbed into 
| England, characteristics and all. Alas for “puir 
auld Scotland !” 

From the public prints we are at the present 
time informed that, more completely to assimilate 
the Sepoy of India to British rule, an alteration of 
costume is in process of being effected. 

I leave it to classical readers to search out early 
precedents. The subject is not without its philo- 
sophy and uses in respect to the history of nations, 
as well as to that of private individuals. G.N. 


finar Aotes. 


Military Authors. — Once or twice you have in- 
cidentally pointed out persons who have wielded the 
sword as well as the pen, and among others that 
distinguished author Edw. Gibbon, who was a cap- 
tain in the South Hampshire Militia, commanded 
by Sir Rich. Worsley, Bart. ; and which regiment 
might boast of another great literary luminary in 
the historian of Greece, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Mitford. 
I beg to enumerate two or three more. Steevens, 
whose name is associated with Hogarth (Biog. 
Dramatica, &c.), was an ensign in the East Essex 
Militia early in the reign of Geo. IIL., and previous 
to his appearance among the literati. Wm. Henry 
Bunbury, celebrated as a writer and caricaturist, 
was Lieut.-Colonel of the West Suffolk Militia. 
The Hon. Thos. Erskine, who was a lieutenant in 
the Ist Foot, wrote Armata, and was renowned as 
a forensic advocate, and denique became Lord 
Chancellor. To these may be added Lieutenant 
Henry F. R. Soame, of Lieut.-Gen. F. E. Gwyn’s 
regiment, the 25th Dragoons, who composed part 
of the Pleasures of Memory, and whose beautiful 
poems are added to the Correspondence of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart., London, 1838. In con- 
nexion with this subject, and somewhat strange as 
| it may appear, our prince of lexicographers (John- 
son) had a considerable penchant for military mat- 
ters. In the summer of 1778, he paid a visit to 
Capt. Langton, of the North Lincoln Militia, at 
Warley camp, staid a week (sleeping under can- 
vass), attending the parades, exercises, a regimental 
court-martial, and once accompanying the grand 
rounds at night. See Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Lincolnshire Worthies.—I am aware that the 
county of Lincoln is regarded by many persons as 
the Beotia of England, but this arises, I am willing 
to think, from their not being better acquainted 
with that district. The ancient Beotia, notwith- 
standing its proverbial dulness, produced such 
men as Pindar, Hesiod, and Plutarch; and, I 
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think, it will be found that Lincolnshire may justly | 
claim a fair proportion of the great men who form 
the glorious galaxy of British celebrities. 
I have been long engaged in collecting mate- 
rials for the biography of the “ Lincolnshire Wor- 
thies,” with the intention of publishing a volume 
under that title, if I be allowed health and 
strength to complete it. Of course, I find no 
difficulty in getting together abundant materials 
for the lives of such men as Sir Isaac Newton, 
John Foxe the Martyrologist, John and Charles 
Wesley, Sir John Franklin, &c.; but there are 
many others respecting whom information is 
scanty. I allude more particularly at this time to 
Stephen Skinner, author of the Etymologicon Lin- 
gue Anglicane; John Still, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and author of Gammer Gurton's Needle 
(the first known English comedy) ; Richard Ber- 
nard of Epworth, the translator of Terence, the 
fifth edition of which is dated 1629; and Thomas 
Lodge, the author of several tragedies and poetical 
pieces, and who died of the plague in 1625. Any 
information respecting these persons, or relating 
in any way to the work which I have in hand, will | 
be very thankfully received. Pisney THompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Serjeants’ Rings.—Mr. W. S. Walford, in 
some remarks on Serjeants’ Rings inserted in the 
last number of the Archeological Journal, pp. 
161-165, says that the earliest motto on them that | 
he has niet with is “ Lex Regis presidium,” in 19 
& 20 Elizabeth, 1577-8. He does not seem to 
have pursued his inquiries into “‘ N. & Q.” farther 
than the fifth volume of its First Series; for, had 
he looked into the seventh volume, he would have 
found in p. 188. an example nearly a century 
earlier, in the ring of Chief Justice Sir John 
Fineux, called Serjeant in the 1 Henry VIII. 
1485, with the motto “Suz quisque fortune 
faber.” This ring was in the possession of his de- 
scendant the late Lord Strangford. To this I 
have been enabled to add two others: one of Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Montagu, when he assumed 
the coif in 1531, of “ Aquitas Justitia Norma ;” 
and the other, that of the serjeants called in 1552, 
of “ Plebs sine lege ruit.” [See Judges of Eng- 
land, vol. v. pp. 16. 103. 285."] _ Epwarp Foss. 


List of Works of Great Painters. — Has there 
ever been compiled a catalogue of the paintings of 
celebrated Masters? and if so, will you obligingly 
inform me of the title of the work? If not (and 
my researches hitherto lead me to suppose that no 
such work exists), permit me to suggest to ama- 
teurs the formation of such a list. It should state 
the pictures known by history or tradition to have 
been painted by each Master, and should add, 
when possible, in whose possession each such pic- 
ture now is, or was when last heard of. Any other 
particulars relative to the picture would also find 


| British 


place, so as to render the list a catalogue rai- 
sonné. 

As a specimen (the numbers are merely conjec- 
tural): “Correggio is known to have painted 
thirty-three pictures, the subjects of which are 
subjoined. Of these, there are six of which nothing 
is now known: the present or recent localities of 
the remaining twenty-seven are here given: — 

1, La Notte, Dresden Gallery. 

2. Venus and Cupid, National Gallery of London. 

8. Virgin and Child, in 1832 belonged to A. B, of, &c. 

since lost sight of.” 

Of course it would be impossible that such a list 
could be more than approximative. All the pic- 
tures painted by a Master are not known; and, 
of those known to have existed, many have disap- 
peared from public notice. But the attractiveness 
of such a work to the compilers would be that it 
would be always growing, as it were; always be- 
ing improved and augmented by fresh researches ; 
the search might be carried on by many persons 
in connexion with each other, and contributions 
might be expected from strangers of all nations. 

It might be commenced in the closet, by 
merely consulting memoirs of painters, histories 
of the art, &c., and lists of public galleries, hand- 
books of travel, &e. When these means were ex- 
hausted, the object in view would lend additional 
charms to tours, either on the Continent or in the 
Isles. The chief obstacle to accuracy 
would be the number of pictures which in Eng- 
land are to be found, not in public galleries or 
show-houses, but in the possession of private and 
obscure individuals. SrTY.irss. 


The Corporation of Exeter at Public Service, 
temp. Charles IJ.—The following curious state- 
ment is among the family papers of Sir John 


| Trelawney : — 


* These are to certify whom it may concern, yt when I 
first came to be Bishop of Exeter, I found a custom yt y® 
Mayor and Aldermen, when they came from y® sermon, 
were not admitted to the Prayers of y*® quoire till they 
went home and pull’d off their gowns, w* was a great 
prejudice to y™, and, as I thought, to the service too; 
consulting therefore with y® church, it was agreed y* they 
sh¢ come immediately into the Quire from sermon in y* 
habits, but so yt y® swordbearer sho* at the Quire doore 


| turne downe his sword, and they came in, not as Mayor 


and Aldermen, but as other gentlemen, by this publick 
testimony acknowledging y* they did it not by their owne 
right, but by y® favour of y® church: But within a while 
y® swordbearer, growing a little bold, kept up his sword 
a good way into the Quire; for w’ch he was rebuked, and 
immediately gave it over: by this favour we found y* y*® 
solemnity of y® service was advanced. Given under my 
hand and seale, Nov. 30, 1684. 
“ Ant. Norwicu.* (L.S.) 
“ Wittness, Charles Wells, Pub. not., 
Will. Cooper, Pub. not.” 


W. D.C. 


[* Anthony Sparrow, Bishop of Exeter, 1667; trans- 
lated to Norwich, 1676. — Ep. ] 
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Mortar, how formerly made: Cross Week. — 
Among the numerous conjectures how the excel- 
lent mortar of ancient buildings was made, I do 


not think it has ever been suggested that articles | 
| ham is dated November 18, 1855, instead of No- 


80 expensive as beer and eggs entered largely into 
the composition ; yet, from the following items in 


an account for repairing the spire of Newark | 
place Jan. 18, 1857, and not in 1856. 


church, such appears to have been the case: — 


“The whole charges for pointinge the Steple to the | 


Battlements, donne and Begonne in Easter weke and 
ended the weke before Crosse weke in the yere of our 
Lord a Thousand five hundreth seventye-one, and in the 
thirtenth yere of the Reign of our Sovereign Ladye 
Quene Elizabeth, and in the time of M* John Brignell, 
their Alderman : — 


£ s.d. | 


“ Item, one grette Rope for the Cradell pully - 0 15 0 
Item, 6 Strike of Malte to make Worte to 
blende with the lyme and temper the same 09 7 2 


Item, 7 quarter lyme - - - - 0 40 
Item, three hundreth and a halfe eiggs, to 

temper the same lyme with - - - 0 48 
Item, a load of Sand and Smithe come - - 0 16 
Item, a Rope to draw up the Cradell with - 0 16 
Item, for a Rope making = - - - 0 84 


Item, paid to the Mason for Workmanship of 


the same Steple - - : - - 4 06 
Item, given him in rewarde bezydes his waiges 0 11 8 
Item, for bruing the Malte - - - - 012 
Item, paid to his laborer for 27 daises - - 0186 
Item, for Southeringe the wethercoke - - 0 34 





“ Summa totalis £7 7 9.” 


This account is published in The Midland Coun- 
ties Historical Collector, vol. i. p. 263. 
servations arise out of this account. In the first 

lace it is evident that no scaffolding was used, 
on only a cradle and ropes; secondly, what is 
meant by “Crosse week” ? which seems to have 
occurred about five-and-thirty days after Easter 
week, as the labourer was paid for twenty-seven 
days’ work which was begun in Easter week and 

finished the week before Cross week. 
Epen Warwick. 


“ Church of the People: English Episcopate.” 
—I took up the August No. of this work the other 
day at a friend’s house, and was surprised to find 
so many mistakes in the only two pages upon 
which I had time to make remarks, 255. and 256., 
relating to the sees of Gloucester ang Ripon. 
Under the former it is stated that Bishop Hunt- 
ingford was translated to Hereford, July 5, 1806 ; 
the year should have been 1815. Bishop Bethel’s 
translations are inverted : he went first to Exeter, 
and afterwards to Bangor (where he now is), and 
not to Bangor and Exeter. 

Bishop Monk's death, June 6, 1856, should 
have been mentioned, otherwise the cause of va- 
cancy in the see at that time does not appear. 
Bishop Baring is made Rector of All Souls, Lang- 
ham Place, in the year 1147. 

But at Ripon the inaccuracies are greater, and 
not so apparent. Under the account ef Bishop 





Longley, which occupies three lines, there are as 
many mistakes. His name is spelt Langley; he 
is stated to have taken his D. D. degree April 30, 
1839, instead of in 1829; his translation to Dur- 


| vember 21, 1856. Bishop Bickersteth’s consecra- 


tion is made to follow the same error; it took 


The worthy editor of this new list of the Eng- 
lish Episcopate should really be more particular ; 
indeed, unless his work be more correct than 
those on the same subject which have preceded 
it, I scarcely imagine that it is at all needed, 
more especially if inaccuracies are to be multi- 
plied, PAaTONcE. 





Queries. 
MATERIALS OF FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


It is stated in the Biographia Britannica, in regard 
to the formation of that great work, The Acts and 


| Monuments of the Church, commonly called Foxe’s 
| Book of Martyrs, that Dr. Grindal “ advised Mr. 
| Fox at first only to print separately the acts of 


some particular men, of whom any sure and au- 
thentic memoirs came to hand, till materials for a 


| more complete History of the Martyrs and their 
persecutions and sufferings could be obtained. 


Other ob- | 


In pursuance of this advice Mr. Fox published at 
Basil diverse histories of the English Biskops and 
Divines in single pieces, soon after their respec- 
tive sufferings and martyrdom.” ‘The first part 
of this statement is authenticated by Grindal’s 
letters to Foxe, which are included in the arch- 
bishop's Works printed for the Parker Society, 
and the whole is derived from Strype’s Life of 


| Grindal, pp. 17. 21. ; but what were the “ diverse 








histories in single pieces ” that Strype states Foxe 
“at sundry times” to have published at Basle? 
Anything relating to Cranmer, or Ridley, or 
Hooper, or Philpot? I suspect that Strype pre- 
sumed that such publications were issued, because 
Grindal’s letters show that they were contem- 
plated ; but that he had no proof of their existence. 
Should any such productions now exist they 
would be curious, not only in a literary point of 
view, but as historical documents which should be 
compared with the same matters as afterwards 
incorporated in Foxe’s Actes and Monuments. 
Joun Govueu Nicnoxs. 





Minor Queries. 
Inscription on a Statue of Homer. — An inscrip- 
tion on a statue of Homer runs thus : — 
“ Impia res meliori inter sese mala.” 


Can any one of your readers tell me the sense 
of the words, and what they have to do with Ho- 
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mer or his works? I have consulted several com- 
tent authorities, but, as yet, to little purpose. | 
The line appears to me to be an hexameter verse 
with the spondee wanting. In its present state it 
certainly is neither sense nor Latin. 
G. pe CHAVILLE. 
P.S. The statue came originally from Italy, and 
was lately in the collection of Col. Waugh, of 
Branksea Island and Castle. 


Dean Swift's Weekly Rhyme. — The Dean, in a 
letter to Dr. Thomas Sheridan (Swift's Works, 
xviii. 370., edit. 1824), dated Sept. 12, 1735, says, 

“ Here is a very ingenious observation upon the days 
of the week, and in rhyme, worth your observation, and 
very proper for the information of boys and girls, that 
they may not forget to reckon them: — 

Sunday ’s a pun day: Thursday ’s a cursed day: 
Monday ‘s a dun day: Friday ’s a dry day: 
Tuesday ’s a news day: Saturday ’s the latter day.” 
Wednesday ’s a friend's day : 


Can any of your ingenious correspondents elu- | 


J.Y 


Motto on Cromwell's Cannon.—Is there any 
authority for the statement that Cromwell had 
some cannon cast with the “legend” — “ O Lord 
open thou our mouths, and they shall speak forth 
thy praise” ? Este. 


Herbert Family.—In the early part of the last 
century there were three brothers of the name of 
Herbert, respectively christened Dennis, Natha- 
niel, and (I believe) Vincent. 


cidate the Dean’s diurnal versification ? 


arms they bore, viz. per pale az. and gu. three 
lions rampart ar. Dennis and Nathaniel took to 
the stage; in consequence of which their other 
brother, Vincent (?), would not acknowledge them, 
and they were lost sight of by the family. They 
were afterwards discovered acting at the theatre 
at Lynn, co. Norfolk, by Lord Herbert, who hap- 
pened to be in the boxes, and who shook his cane 
at them, saying: “ You young dogs, we never 
knew where you were.” ‘This Lord Herbert was 
said to be their cousin. 

Can any of your readers tell me: —1. What 
Lord Herbert is here spoken of ? 2. From which 
Earl of Pembroke were the two brothers Dennis 
and Nathaniel descended ? . 

If none can answer the above questions, per- 
haps somebody will be able to tell me how I 
should be most likely to be able to obtain inform- 
ation on this subject. I can find no mention of 
their names in the Parish Registers at Lynn. 

Taree Mouxcerts. 


De Miseria Curatorum.— Who is the author of 
a short Latin epistle in black-letter, entitled De 
Miseria Curatorum? I purchased it from the 
valuable stock of Mr. O'Daly, the well-known 
bookseller of Anglesea Street, Dublin. E. L. A. 
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Morland’s Pictures.—I have been told that 
Morland painted eight pictures of the same size, 
and forming a set, on the sports of children. 
“ Blind Man's Buff,” “ The Little Soldiers,” “The 
Little Mariners,” “ Bathing,” and “ Birdsnesting” 
were the subjects of some. Is it known where 
these paintings are ? and have they ever been en- 
graved ? Sryvires, 


Biast.—In Kent when a temporary bed is made 
up on a floor of shawls, &c. in which to place a 
baby, or when the hop-pickers make a sort of 
nest of straw to sleep upon, it is called a bdiast or 
byast. What is the derivation of the word ? 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Hatton of Long Stanton. — Who now represents 
the family of Hatton of Long Stanton, Cambridge- 
shire ? Constant READER, 


Hebrew Pentateuch.— When and where was the 
following edition printed, and is it at all common ? 
It consists of fols. 162., is printed in double co- 
lumns, with points, and has a commentary at the 
top and foot of the page, and notes in the margin 
in the Rabbinical Hebrew character. Exodus be- 
gins on fol. 35., but the heading, N*°wR 73 75D, 
occurs on the verso of that folio; and a similar 
error occurs on the verso of fol. 70., on which 
Leviticus commences. ‘The title-page is bordered 
with Joshua i. 8. and Psalm cxix. 18. 

Josepn Rrx. 

St. Neot’s. 


Jubilee Medal.—Can you inform me what num- 
ber of medals were struck “in honour and to the 
memory of Shakspeare” on the occasion of the 
jubilee at Stratford in September, 1769 ? 

Cuarites Wynrie. 


Everbrocken.—Is anything known of Ever- 
brocken, a painter of fruit and flowers, not named 
in Bryan's Dictionary ? VEBNA. 


Merrion Graveyard, near Dublin. — Where can 
I learn any particulars respecting the old grave- 
yard at Merrion in the county of Dublin? If 
consecrated, by whom? and when? Interments 
take place from time to time, and there are several 
tombstones. There is one of some interest, erected 
by order of the Earl of Harrington, Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland, to the memory of a large 
number of soldiers (chiefly volunteers from the 
South Mayo Militia into the 18th regiment), who 
were lost on the night of the 19th of November, 
1807, (when the “Prince of Wales” packet and the 
“Rochdale” transport from Dublin were wrecked at 
Dunleary), and whose bodies, having been washed 
on the neighbouring shore, were buried in this 
place. Others were buried at the same time in 
the churchyard of Monkstown, where a similar 
stone was erected, ABHBA. 
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Sir Christopher Minns, Knight, served as Cap- 
tain in the first Dutch war, and as Vice-Admiral, 
June 4, 1666, when he was slain, gallantly lead- 
ing Prince Rupert’s division. Camden, in his 
Britannia (Norff.), says, “ at Cockthorpe, between 
Cley and Stiffkey, were born the Admirals Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel and Sir Christopher Minns.” 
Campbell, in his Lives of the British Admirals, 
says, “ Sir Christopher Minns was the son of an 
honest shoemaker in London.” In I. 1. 1499. 
Add. MSS. Brit. Mus., among other “ coats and 
crests of Norfolk families,” are the “ bearings of Sir 
Christopher Minns of Bintree, Norff.,” as follows : 
Or, a fesse party per pale indented gu. and erm. 
between 6 cross-crosslets sab, Crest: a wild boar 
passant sab. 

I am desirous of knowing whether Norfolk ma 
reckon Minns among her naval heroes, and shall 
be glad of any farther information respecting him. 
His portrait is at Greenwich Hospital, where it 
was removed from Windsor by King George IV. 
Bromley says there is a portrait of him, folio, ac- 
cording to Hist. of Norfolk, 2 vols., drawn by 
Bullfinch, and engraved by Dunkarton. I have 
never seen this, and shall be glad to know where 
I may meet with it.* G. R. W. 


Bonnett’s Moat. — About half a mile to the east 
of the Tivetshall Station, Norfolk, there is a moat 
of some forty yards square, filled with water, and 
about eight feet in depth. It is in a cultivated 
field, and the space within the moat is covered 
with trees and brushwood. It is called Bonnett’s 
Moat in the neighbourhood, but nothing appears 
to be known of its origin. Can any of your readers 
oblige me with its history ? 


Something to be said on both sides. — The fol- 
lowing query is as exactly balanced as Moham- 
me’s coffin, or as Buridan’s ass between the two 
bundles of hay. If the whole of the northern 
hemisphere were land, and the whole of the 
southern hemisphere water, would the northern 
hemisphere be an island, or the southern hemi- 
sphere a lake ? A. De Morgan. 


Early Etching.— Would any of your readers 
be so kind as to give me any information respect- 
ing a fine oid etching in my possession of an anti- 
quated belle sitting before a mirror, and assisted 
at her toilette by two female attendants, with the 
following inscription? — 

“Het deugtsdem eel gesicht is boven al te prysen 

Waer door de mensch bewoogen is syn god eer te be- 

wysen 

Dues looft v schepper dan en dient hem met ootmoet 

Voor dit schoon eel gesicht en al het aersche goet.” 

C. B. 

(* Pepys, in his Diary, has several notices of Sir 
Christopher Mings, as he spells the name. Under April 
18, 1666, he speaks of having seen Lely’s portrait of Sir 
Christopher Mings at the painter’s residence, — Ep. ] 


Old China. —Is anything known of the origin 
of the tall white female figures of Oriental porce- 
lain so often seen keeping guard on the high man- 
tel-pieces of old houses? I find no notice of 
them in Marryat’s work. He describes figures of 
Fo or Bouddha and of Kufn-yin, but they are not 
of this form. 

The dress of these figures very much resembles 
a surplice worn over an alb, and confined at the 
waist by a girdle, and over it again a short scal- 
loped cope. The left hand bears what may bea 
sceptre, a short rod with a floriated ornament at 
the top of it. The hair is turned up, and divided 
at the sides, rather in the style of the last century, 
the tail being gathered into a coil behind. 

I have lately heard it said that the monsters 
called kylins, so dear to our great-grandmothers, 
are of European origin, and were introduced into 
China from Madrid. Is it possible that these 
gaunt figures also may be the debased imitations 
of some European type, imported perhaps by 
Jesuit missionaries? They certainly have a sort 
of ecclesiastical air about them. 

I should also be glad to know what is the sup- 
posed class of Oriental china to which are to be 
assigned vases of a bright yellow porcelain, very 
thick and heavy both as to paste and glaze. On 
this yellow ground isa subject consisting of water, 


| at the edge of which grow large blue and red 


VEBNA. 


To the Members of the English and Scottish Uni- 
versities. —I shall be very much obliged by copies 
of the entries, on admittance to their colleges, of 
the following gentlemen, all other modes of gain- 
ing genealogical information touching them having 
failed : — 

Richard Dixon, Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, 
from 1570. 

Robert Dickson, Vicar of Birstall, W. R. of co. 
York, from 1587. 

Joshua Dixon, Minister of Rivington, co. Lance. 
in 1717. R. W. Dixon. 


Seaton-Carew, co, Durham. 


The Serio-Jocular Medley. —I have before me 
some sheets of a work (in folio) bearing the above 
title. It appears to have been published by Brice 
of Exeter, the leading bookseller of the West of 
England in the early part of the last century. 
The contributions are addressed to him, and their 
being dated from Collumpton, Uffculme, &c., all 
indicate a Devonshire origin. Some of the articles 
against the Romanists, subscribed Irenzus, are 
quite equal to the theological contributions to 
periodicals of the present day, and must have been 
much superior to those of the time [1735] in 
which these were written. If any of your west 
country contributors can furnish a notice of the 
Seriv-Jocular Medley I shall feel obliged. I may 
observe that it appears to have been supplemental 


flowers, and a tall flowering rush. 
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to a Weekly Collection of News issued by the same 
publisher ; for at page 238. there appears “ a cha- 
racter of the late Earl of Peterborough too long 
to be inserted in our weekly collection.” I have 
only pp. 189—260. and 273—320 inclusive. It 
seems rather strange in our times, but from many 
of the communications from serge-makers and 
their work-people, which betoken an impending 
strike for increase of wages, that the masters ex- 
hibit great jealousy of “the Clubs” or benefit 
societies which the men were organising among 
themselves. It is now the ‘policy to encourage 
rather than to impede such prudential arrange- 
ments. Y. BLN. J. 


Oxey and Sway.—Can any derivation of these 
words be suggested ? — 

Ozxey, a moorish piece of land, long ago re- 
claimed from the Solent Sea. 

Sway, a village on a heathy waste of the New 
Forest. E. K. 


Pocket-Handkerchief. — The compound struc- 
ture of this word invites an inquiry into its 
etymology. Can any of the readers of * N. & Q.” 
suggest why it is that the English language does 
not afford a term for the article in question so 
simple as the word mouchoir ? Is it to be inferred 
from the complex character of the only term we 
have to denote so indispensable an article of the 
toilet, that the pocket-handkerchief came later 
into use with us than with the French? H.N. 

New York. 

Fossatum, — What is a “ fossatum super aquam 
que venit de Huppelea quod dominus Rex Ricar- 
dus fecit?” Is it an embankment? There is a 
large artificial lake, of old date, close on the locality. 
It is “super aquam,” and is “ made.” But it oc- 
curs close afterwards, “usque ad alveum fossati, 
super quem eadem Abbacia fundata est.” The 
abbey stands by a river side, ina valley. EE. K, 


Finer Queries with Answers. 


Paleography.—Is there any book published 
which enables you to decipher old documents ? 
A. P.D: 


[The abbreviations used in ancient records vary with 
the different styles of writing, and present formidable 
obstructions to the progress of the uninitiated student. 
To those who are desirous of making themselves ac- 
quainted with these characters, Mr. Sims (Manual for 
the Genealogist, &c., p. xiii.) recommends the perusal of 
the following works: Lezicon Diplomaticum, by J. L. 
Waltherus, 1745; Nouveau Traité de Diplomatigue, 6 vols. 
1750-65; Court-Hand Restored, by A. Wright, 1848; 
Elements de Paléographie, par N. de Wailly, 2 vols, 1838 ; 
Dictionnaire des Abbréviations, par L. A. Chassant, 1846 ; 
Paléographie des Chartes, pat L. A. Chassant, 1847. Mr. 
Sims then gives a list of works containing explanations 
of ancient terms continually tobe met with in Records 
and other ancient documents, We have seen in the pos- 





session of a friend in MS., Archaisnius Graphicus, ab 
Henrico Spelman conscriptus in usum filioram suoram, 
A.D. 1606, which would prove a most useful little work if 
published as a hand-book to the contractions of medieval 
Latinity. ] 

“ Lareovers for Meddlers.” — Can anyone curi- 
ous in “lip-lore” give a solution of the saying 
that one often hears at this time of the year when 
the medlars make their appearance on the dessert- 
table, “ Lareovers for medlars?” I quote from 
sound, and am ignorant if the unknown word be 
spelt correctly, or if there be a pun intended on 
the word medlar with its brother in sound, med- 
dier. H. B. 

[ When children are over inquisitive as to the meaning 
or use of any articles, it is sometimes the custom to re- 
buke them by saying “A lareover for young meddlers.” 
In Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia, a layer-over is ex- 
plained “A gentle term for some iustrument of chastise- 
ment.” ] 


Quotation Wanted :— 

“Tile, super Gangen, super exauditus et Indos, 
Implebit terras voce; et furialia bella 
Fulmine compescet lingue ... .” 

Can any of your readers state from what work 
the above quotation is taken? It occurs in Mon- 
talembert’s celebrated article in the Correspondant 
— “Un Débat sur I'Inde,” ete. J. M. 


[See Silius Italicus, Punicorum, lib. viii. 408.] 





Replies. 
THE GENEALOGICAL SUGGESTION. 
(2™ §S. vi. 307. 378. 438.) 


Like the theories of the great moral reformer, 
Robert Owen, Mr. Garstin’s plan, as suggested, 
may read very well upon paper, but would de 
facto be found very difficult to put into practice. 
It would assume that in all localities wherever 
records are to be found, reside a number of dis- 
interested and unemployed individuals who are 
willing to render their gratuitous services as 
copyists in a labour of love at the beck and call 
of any one possessing the cacoethes scribendi, and 
as we must also assume, to a certain extent, the 
amor nummi, or else a considerable lack of the 
same precious commodity. Barters may do very 
well in an infant state of society, but it has al- 
ways receded with civilisation ; and it is anything 
but complimentary to the present «ra to presume 
that this species of literary traffic would be either 
appreciated or sustained by the public generally. 
In return for Mr. Garstin’s required transcript, 
which I find on examination to be merely a 
fairly-written pedigree of one of his family cog- 
nomen containing some half dozen lines, suppose 
that I desired from his locality copy ofa MS, of as 
many pages half obliterated and difficult to de- 
cipher ; would not his patience be exhausted by 
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such a tax upon his time? Suppose I say that 
Mr. Ganrstin or any other were disinterested 
enough to forward me the work of days in re- 
turn for the scribblings of a paltry hour, would it 
not lay the recipient under an obligation difficult 
to discharge ? Again: how could Capo Itxvup, 
who says he is “a military man and always on the 
move,” give anyone an adequate return for any- 
thing which he may want? In France there is an 
école des chartes, wherein a number of persons are 
brought up to the profession, if I may so entitle 
it, of reading and deciphering ancient documents 
and archives. In England, on the contrary, there 
are but very few of what may be termed com- 
petent persons in this branch of literature. 
Hence (as Brother Jonathan would say) the 
milk in the cocoa-nut,—the abundance of clerical 
errors in our county histories and other works of 
public interest and research. The system here 
mooted might answer for a little time as a hobby 
or amusement among mutual friends or members 
of a learned Society, but it is too absurd to suppose 
that such a scheme could ever be carried on and 
adopted by literary men in general; and I, in 
common with many others, fully concur in your 
Editorial Note upon this question. Campo Hoc. 





In the face of what Capo Ituup has advanced 
upon this subject, I cannot but agree with Mr. 
Epitor that a list of names and residences of 
persons residing in London and elsewhere accus- 
tomed and willing to make transcripts and colla- 
tions for a consideration, would be far preferable. 
There may be found “ gentlemen who would gladly 
furnish extracts or assist in any way, either from 
love of the gentle science, or in hope of obtaining 
from other places information they may require;” 
but would they be in all cases competent to per- 
form what they profess? Would Campo Itiup 

ut up with anybody's transcript ? Having caught 
fis correspondent, would he not feel inclined to 
put such questions as, “ Can you read manuscript 
contractions? Are you acquainted with the old 
German and Secretary hands? Do you under- 
stand Latin?” &c. My experience teaches me 
that no transcript or collation can be relied upon 
unless it comes from the hands of a professedly 
experienced person. I have had occasion to 
correspond much with clergymen in England, 
and have seldom found one able to decypher the 
registers under their custody before the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Again: would not 
such a proposal, if carried out, lead to constant 
squabbles as to equivalents between the corre- 
spondents thus brought together ; not, of course, 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” but in private? How 
does C. L. propose to settle the difference if he 
requires two pages from me, and I twenty from 
him, I trust the subject may not fall to the 





ground, but I must confess that I see difficulties 
ahead. 


Zz. 


GHOST STORIES, ETC. 
(2™ §. vi. 193, 194.) 


The account of the Wynyard ghost is not less 
vague and uncertain than that of Lady Beresford; 
precision in dates is wanting, and the story is 
never told twice in the same way. The version that 
I read, or heard, (I forget which) some forty years 
ago, ran thus : The two friends being in barracks 
at Halifax, N. Scotia, were in the habit of retir- 
ing after dinner from the mess, to study together 
in the room of one or the other; and they had 
done so on the occasion when the ghost made its 
appearance as related, &c. Now, I once happened 
to visit Halifax, and having some acquaintances in 
the Old Barrack, visited them also. If what I am 
about to state be incorrect, there are doubtless 
many among the military readers of “N. & Q.” 
capable of correcting that statement. The offi- 
cers’ rooms which I saw in that Old Barrack (since 
burnt ?) were perfect dog-kennels; miserably small, 
and none of them having a second room opening 
from it. The North Pavilion and the South 
Barrack were neither of them built at the period 
in question. If, therefore, the apparition ever did 
take place, it must have occurred in one of the 
aforesaid cribs. This presents a difficulty ; and 
another arises from the circumstance that some of 
the accounts state (and who is to pronounce be- 
tween them?) that Sherbrooke did not see the 
ghost; if so, how could he subsequently have re- 
cognised the bfother in London? And if so, may 
we not legitimately conjecture that the spectre 
owed its existence to the state of the seer’s 
stomach, aided — by news received by the 
last packet from England ? — something allied to 
the “Spectra Catiana.” With respect to the 
vaticination of Lieut. White, your correspondent 
himself offers some clue toward solving the mys- 
tery, and shows that the fulfilment might be 
pretty well accounted for from natural causes, and” 
an incidental coincidence. 

There is no want of recorded cases exhibiting 
the power of the moral over the physique, espe- 
cially when the latter is enfeebled by protracted 
suffering. In the present instance nothing is spe- 
cific: neither the name of the person, or persons, 
to whom the prognostication was addressed, nor 
the date when, —nor the date of death and fune- 
ral,—nor the name of the ship. For the latter a 
dash is substituted. When all the rest is so well 
remembered, surely this can hardly have been for- 
gotten ? 

Now, be it observed, the harbour of Ilfracombe 
is (or was) a dry harbour ; i. e. at low water ves- 
sels lay aground “high and dry.” Do men-of- 
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war frequent such harbours? Outside, if there 
be any anchorage, it must be dangerous, and such 
as would not be approved of at the Admiralty, 
even for twenty-four hours. But admitting the 
very remarkable coincidence of the ship's arrival 
in the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe at the very 
moment the funeral was about to take place, how 
did it happen that the circumstance became known 
to those on beard, and that her crew assisted at 
the ceremony? Most probably the relatives of 
the deceased communicated it to the captain, and 
requested the assistance of his crew. Thus, by 
their own act, bringing about the fulfilment of that 
part of the prophecy. 

Before taking leave of the subject, it may be 
remarked that persons bent on the fulfilment of a 
prophecy stop at nothing, or rather, imagine every- 
thing calculated to carry out their end —“ Trifles, 
light as air,” &c., aptly applies to them ; and, unless 
bitten by the same monomania, I should think 
this may be admitted by all who have had the 
courage to wade through the highly eulogised 
volumes of Keith, Faber, &c. A. C, M. 


“ court.” 
(2™ §. vi. 395. 423.) 


This word, like aia in Greek, and aula, area, 
and atrium in Latin, means an inclosed space. The 
word court is from the French (Gaelic cuirt), and 
has not been domiciled perhaps more than eight 
centuries; but its congener, yard, which came 
through the Anglo-Saxon geard, is of greater an- 
tiquity in England. Both words, I conceive, are 
from the same root, the Scandinavian gard, 
“court,” which is also a congener, if not identical 
with gorode, the Sclavonic for “ town,” and the 
adjuncts to many names of towns, of gorod, ge- 
rode, grod, grad, and grade. The Swedish Bible 
translates the Hebrew 77 by gard,“ court."* A 
town (oppidum) amongst the Britons, according 
to Cesar, “is nothing more than a thick wood, 
fortified with a ditch and rampart, to serve as a 
place of retreat against the incursions of their 
enemies” (Bel. Gal. v. 22.); and Strabo says of 
them, “ wéAcs 3 abray ciow of Spupol* wepuppdtayres 
yap dévBpec: karaSe6Anuévais Kixdov.” ‘ Forests are 
their cities, inclosing a circle with felled trees” 
(iv. 5. 2.). The like appears to have been the case 
with the Germans, for Tacitus says, “ none live 
together in cities. . . . every man has a vacant 
space round his own house” (Germ. xvi.) ; and ac- 
cording to Hummel, “ although there were places 
surrounded by palisades called towns by Dion 
Cassius and Ptolemy, yet cities and towns were 
unknown in Germany till the fifth century, and 
increased under Charlemagne and Henry the 





* Garden, garth, girth, and girt, appear to be from the 
same root, as inclosing space, 








Fowler” (Deutsch. Alterthiim, p. 222.). In our 
streets we have courts and yards, the distinction 
being that the former are thought superior to the 
latter. The term court-yard, in our baronial cas- 
tles, furnishes both words, and arose after a dis- 
tinction had been established betwixt cour, court, 
and basse cour, yard. 

Looking at tlfe fact that the ancient Britons 
and Germans constructed such courts, some of 
them fenced and ditched (Cesar, Bel. Gal. v. 22., 
Strabo, iv. 5. 2.), for protection against armed men, 
as the castles of the barons were subsequently, 
the derivation of garod in Scandinavian and Scla- 
vonie may be shown to be from the Sanscrit car, 
to separate or encircle, and yuhd, to combat. 
(Eichhoff, Roots, Nos. 276, 175. p. 220,211.) Our 
courts of law*, which permitted single combat 
until recently abolished, had their barriers or bars, 
whither suitors flocked accompanied by the utter 
or outside barristers (apprentitii legum) : the space 
within the bar being confined to the crown, or its 
representative, the judge, and the serjeants (= 
servants or craftsmen), together with such of the 
apprentices as the sovereign now distinguishes by 
the livery of a silk gown. So in the High Court 
of Parliament, when a Bill passes into an Act, the 
Sovereign and the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
sit within the bar, whilst the Commons, with their 
Speaker, the latter on a footstool, stand on the 
outside of the barrier. 

In the Court, xar’ eox}y, the privilege of the 
entrée is confined to the few who possess it as a 
right of birth, or as a duty, and to those to whom 
such grace may be accorded. 

The description above given by the ancient 
authorities, to which may be added Herodian * 
(vi. 2.), depicts the condition of London, Canter- 
bury, and York, at the time of the Roman inva- 
sion, and long subsequently thereto, if Hummel’s 
description of Germany applies also to England. 
We have here likewise an explanation of the great 
circles of stones at Stonehenge, and other places 
in this country and France, which were doubtless 
the courts of the Celts, where forests did not grow, 
and the rudiments of baronial edifices of a later 
day. The Welch term for Stonehenge is choir- 
gaur, “ great circle,” “ court,” or “ choir,” to which 
Stukeley’s chorus magnus very nearly approxi- 
mates. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 





The term court, as applied to farms in East 
Kent and occasionally elsewhere, is evdently con- 
nected with the French cour, in old Fr. court. 
It is also connected with the Latin curia; and it 
is possibly applied to some manorial farms, as 
your correspondent Cantuarivus thinks, on ac- 











* Blackstone (iii. 3. p. 25.) says “the law hath ap- 
pointed a prodigious variety of courts,” 
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count of the court-leet there held. But others, 
on the contrary, have rather thought that the leet 
was termed a court-leet (curia leta), because held 
at a mansion called a court. Curia, in med.-Lat., 
is occasionally a farm, “Curia, predium rusti- 
cum,” “ Curiaria, predium.” Du Cange. (Conf. 
in med, and law-Latin, curia persone, a parson- 
age.) 

There existed, however, in med.-Latin, another 
term, with which court, as applied to farms, espe- 
cially in Kent, app®ars to lore been yet more 
closely connected. This was cortis, or curtis, which 
originally signified a yard or enclosed place, a 
farmyard, a space surrounded by walls or build- 
ings, but not covered in, and which was after- 
wards used to express an agricultural village. 
Cortis, curtis, “scriptoribus inferioris vi, est 
villa, habitatio rustica edificiis, colonis, servis, 
agris, personis, etc., ad rem agrestem necessariis 
instructa, alias Colonia.” (Du Cange.) 

But here mark a difference. Curtis or cortis, 
in the diocese of Canterbury, was no longer li- 
mited in its application to a collection of rustic 
buildings, but was also used to express a single 
farm, manor, or mansion, which, in East Kent, is 
just the sense in which the term court is applied up 
to the present day. Thus Lyndwood, in his Pro- 
vinciale, edit. 1679 (Constitutiones provinciales 
quatuordecim Archiepiscoporum Cantuariensium) 
commenting on a “Constitution” attributed to 
R. Winchelsey, Abp. of Canterbury, p. 199., and 
on the word curtilagiorum, writes, — 

“Est enim Curtis, Mansio, vel Manerium, ad inhabi- 
tandum cum terris, possessionibus, et aliis emolumentis 
ad tale Manerium pertinentibus.” 

It is very true that this application of the term 
curtis to a single farm is not confined to Kent :— 

“ Ejus quocirca tribuit sub jure Filinam, 
Egregiam curtem dantem fruges sat abunde.” 

And it is equally undeniable that curtis was also 
used to signify a court in the aristocratic sense : 
“Si quis in curte ducis hominem occiderit.” But 
still this use of the word curtis for a farm or 
manor in the Provincial Constitutions of Canter- 


bury, as involved in the term curtilagium, is | 


worthy of remark in connexion with the appel- 
lation court, as now applied to so many chief farms 
in East Kent. 

It is also worthy of observation that to the 
names of farms and country mansions in East 
Kent, such as Ripple Court, Dane Court, Sutton 
Court, &c., we find many corresponding French 
names ; for’example, Betancourt (Bettonis Cortis), 
Houncourt (Hunulfi Cortis), Aumencourt (Alaman- 
norum Curtis), Hurecourt (Harecortis), and La 
Cour Neuve (Curtis Nova). And it is farther 
observable that some of the French and English 
names have a verbal correspondence. Thus to 
Dane Court, near Dover, answers Dancourt “ ad 
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mentioned above (Harecortis), looks quite Eng- 
lish. (Valesius, Notitia Galliarum.) 

Cortis or curtis is from the Latin cors, cortis, 
which sometimes in med.-Lat. becomes curs, éurtis. 
Cors is an abbreviated form of the Latin cohors, 
which originally signified a fold, pen, or farmyard. 

It is remarkable that though curia, in med.- 
Lat., has all the various significations of curtis, 
Valesius is very particular in distinguishing be- 
tween curtis and curia. “Guidonis autem Curia 
[Guiencourt] improprie nuncupatur pro Guidonis 
Curtis.” And again: “ Curia Bardi, vulgd Cou- 
bert, Curtis Bardi dici deberet.” 

Connected with this subject there are two points 
which require elucidation. May not an unworthy 
member of the Kent Archeological Society be 
permitted, in conclusion, to express a hope that 
some member, residing in Kent, will investigate 
and communicate ? 

1. It is desirable to know how far the term 
court is applied in East Kent to manor houses, 
how far to farmhouses and mansions not manors. 
(“ Curtis est mansio vel manerium.”) 

2. One would wish to see as complete a list as 
possible of all houses so designated in East Kent, 
— farms, mansions, or manors. This would afford 
means for more fully investigating the connexion 
with corresponding names in France, as in the case 
already noticed of Dane Court near Dover, and 
Dancourt “ad flumen Earam.” Tuomas Boys. 





HYMNOLOGY : MRS. COWPER, ETC. 
(2 §. vi. 259.) 

Amongst the lady hymnologists of the last cen- 
tury enumerated by Z. may be placed the au- 
thoress of a small volume, entitled “ Original 
Poems, on various Occasions, by a Lady; re- 
vised by William Cowper, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple. London, 1792.” Amidst more than 
eighty pieces, this contains several hymns of su- 


| perior character for poetic beauty and evangelical 


sentiment, evidently composed (as the prefatory 
advertisement states) by one familiar with trial. 
Yet I do not recollect that any are included 
in modern collections, excepting one which is 
abridged, and is in the first series of the Edinburgh 


| Sacred Poetry, and there begins ; — 





“ Soon will the tpilsome strife be o'er,” &c. 


In the first edition of these poems no clue to 
their writer appears; I have not the second edi- 


| tion, but to the prefatory advertisement of the 


third edition (1810) is appended a foot-note, 
which states they were written “ by Mrs. Cowper, 
aunt of the immortal poet.” Is his revision of 
this little book named by Southey, or any other 
of his biographets? Again, let me ask who was 


flumen Earam” (Yeres?); and Harcourt, just | this lady? Is it possible she was the wife of 
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either -of his father’s brothers, William or Ash- 
ley? The latter was of course mother to Lady | 
Hesketh, but no allusion appears to her (as far 
as I can recollect), in any of the poet's letters, 
though to Lady H.’s father there are many. Re- 
specting the family of William, the elder uncle 
of the poet, Collins’s account (Peerage of Earl 
Cowpér) does not seem very clear or full. Ap- 
parently his children were much older than the 
poet, and his grandchildren rather the cotem- 
poraries of their talented relative. We can 
hardly imagine his aunt, the wife of William 
Cowper (Joan Budget, see Nichols’s Literary 
Illustrations, vi. 84.), surviving to express (as 
one of this lady’s poems does) much spiritual 
enjoyment in attending St. M— W—, most pro- 
bably St. Mary Woolnoth, during the ministry of 
Rev. J. Newton, who did not settle there till 
1779. 

To their granddaughter, however (the daughter 
of their daughter Judith, married to Colonel Ma- 
dan, .see Collins), who married another cousin, 
Major~ William Cowper, and lived at the Park 
near Hertford; there are many letters from the 
poet, from the time of his residence at St. Al- 
ban’s. These all“gear more or less on religious 
subjects, and he evidently regarded her as fully 
partaking of his evangelical views. This lady's 
name appears also among the list of subscribers 
to Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica. Nichols 
(Literary Anecdotes, iii. 61.) mentions Mrs. Ma- 
dan, and adds that she “ transmitted her poetical 
taste and devotional spirit to a daughter.” May 
we therefore assign to this Mrs. Cowper the 
volume in question ? 

It may be worth mentioning with reference to 
the hymn of which so much has already been 
said in these pages, that its first line stands — 





“ Come, thou font of every blessing,” 
in the book intitled 


“A Collection of Psalms and Hymns from various 
Authors, for the Use of serious and devout Christians of 
every Denomination, 1774,” 


selected, I have reason to believe, by Dr. Conyers 
of Deptford. The omission of the single letter 
which substitutes another word for that usual, 
would naturally appear a printer's blunder, but 
the first line of the hymn in the Index is identi- 
cally the same. However, I have not found 
this substitution in any other of the numerous 
collections which I have examined on the subject. 
In an edition of the collection to be sung in the | 
Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels, 1778, (Query, is 
this the first edition, or not?) it stands almost | 
verbatim as in the well-known “ Select Psalms | 
and Hymns” published by the Religious Tract 
Society. By-the-bye, perhaps I may be allowed 
to state that the compiler of this selection, who was | 
peculiarly interested in examining the authorship 


of various hymns, always attributed this to Mr. 
Robinson of Cambridge, and did so on the au- 
thority of his mother, who was identified with 
the religious circle in the metropolis in the days 
of Newton, Romaine, and others. In a collec- 
tion by Mr. Cadogan of Reading the hymn stands, 
as usual, for the first four lines. Then it fol- 
lows : — 
“1, 
“ Tell me from thy heavenly fulness, 
Brought by Jesus from above; 
Raise me from my earthly dulness, 
Raise me to the mount of love! 


“9 


“ Here, upon the Rock of Ages, 

Fixed, Jehovah's face I view; 

Here, upon inspired pages 
Feeding, I my strength renew: 

Here I'll sing, how Jesus sought me, 
Wandering from the fold of Gop; 

Slave to sin, how Jesus bought me, 
Bought me with His precious blood.” 


Verse 3. stands as usual, and closes the hymn. 
This variation seems peculiar to this coll@ttion. 
Do any correspondents of “ N. & Q.” remember 
it elsewhere ? S. M. 8. 


FAMILY OF BARENTINE. 
(24 S. v. 14. 97.) a 


The family of De Barenton, spoken of by Mr. 
Hott Wuirte as settled in Essex before the Con- 
quest, is apparently not the same as the Norman 
family of De Barentine that Mr. Bertranp Parnes 
inquires about. And I believe that in our an- 
cient records the family of De Barintono or Ba- 
rentono, and that of De Barentino, will be found 


| to be in general kept carefully distinct. I have 
| some recollection of having seen it stated (I can- 
| not tell where, but I think it must bave been in 
| one of Mr. De Gerville’s Memoirs), that the place 


that the Norman family of Barentin derived its 
name from was Barentin,—between Rouen and 
Yvetot, where there is now a railway station. 
Mr. Berrranp Parne supposes that the Nor- 
man family of Barentin first settled in England in 
the fifteenth century, but there appears to be 
abundant evidence that at least a branch of this 
family was settled in England at a much earlier 


sag ee early, indeed, as to render it proba- 


ole that they were subjects of the English crown 
as far back as the time when Normandy was 
lost. 

In the reign of Hen. III, Drogo de Barentin — 
who, I believe, was indisputably a member of the 
Norman family —may be said to have been almost 


| continually in the service of the crown. It is re- 
corded of him, in 1222, that he was one of the 


knights who had been with Robert de Vipont 
(see Rott. Litt. Claus., vol. i. p.500.) In 1223, he 


™ 
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is spoken of as having been in the king's service 
in the parts of Wales (id. p. 561.) In 1225 and 
1226, he was among the knights in the king’s ser- 
vice in Gascony (id. vol. ii. pp. 34. 129.) In 1239 
he was ambassador at Rome (Feedera, vol. i. pp. 
238, 239.) In 1260 he was Seneschal of Gascony 
(id. p. 401.), and in 1264 he was constable of 
Windsor Castle (id. p. 441.) Besides all this, he 
was sent as an envoy on one occasion to Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, the king's brother (id. p. 331.) ; 
and on another to Beatrice Countess of Provence 
(id. p. 353.) Probably some of the most import- 
ant acts of his public life are to be looked for in 
the history of Gascony. And here let me ob- 
serve, by the way, that Aquitaine under the Plan- 
tagenets would form a most interesting episode in 
the history of England. There are, no doubt, 
rich materials to be found in the archives of the 
departments comprised within the ancient pro- 
vinces of Gascony, Guienne, and Poitou. Be- 
sides the points of purely historical interest, it 
would be curious to find out what English families 
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are indebted for their origin to the connexion of | 


this country with the south-western provinces of 


France; and also to ascertain what influence this 


connexion has had upon the English language. 
Mr. Boys, in a recent communication (2™ S. vi. 
399.), has adverted to the possibility of words 
having come to us from the Romance and other 
southern languages without having passed through 
French. I have no doubt that such is the 
ease. And I think it most probable that such 
words will be found, in many instances, to have 
come to us vid Bordeaux or La Rochelle. But, 
like Mr. Boys, I must leave this subject for the 
present. 

To return to Drogo de Barentin. As early as 
the year 1225, Henry III. granted him during 
pleasure one third of a moiety of the manor of 
Chalgrove in the county of Oxon (Rot. Litt. 
Claus. vol. ii. p. 8.); and subsequently he re- 
ceived a grant in fee of a moiety of the said manor, 
the other moiety being granted to John de Ples- 
setis (also a Norman), the same who, in right of 
Margery his second wife, was styled Earl of War- 
wick. Early in the reign of Edw. I. we find that 
Drogo de Barentin’s moiety of the manor of Chal- 
grove had descended to his son and heir, William 
de Barentin (Rot. Hundredorum, p. 768.); pro- 
bably the same person as the William de Baren- 
- whose widow is spoken of before the end of 
the reign of Edw. I. as one of the co-parceners of 
the manor de albo Monasterio (Oswestry, if 1 re- 
collect rightly), in the county of Salop (Placita de 
Quo Warranto, p. 720.) 

From Drogo de Barentin, Seneschal of Gascony, 
I suppose to have been descended: —1. Sir Dru 
de Barentyn, who some time in the reign of Edw. 
IIL. was sheriff of Berkshire (Rot. Parl., vol. ii. 
p- 416.) ; and 2. Drugo de Barentyn, who was by 


[24 8. VI. 154. Dec. 11. °58, 


King Richard IT. made alderman of London (id. 
vol. iii. p. 406.). 

Did this last-mentioned Drogo de Barentyn 
(the alderman) attain any other civic honours ? 

I hope that the foregoing memorandums may 
serve Mr. Payne as a clue to assist him in farther 
investigation. As far as I can judge from a cur- 
sory inspection of the Calendar of Escheats, I 
have no doubt that the descent might be traced 
down for several generations. Upon this point I 
will only suggest farther, that, at least in the 
earlier part of the pedigree, it would be well to 
bear in mind that the name of Drogo, Drouet, 
or Dru—from whatsoever derived—ran in the 
family of Barentin, as Baldwin did in that of 
Wake, or Aubrey in that of De Vere. Meteres. 





EELS FROM HORSEHAIR. 
(2 S. vi. 322.) 

“ Horsehairs, that though lifeless, yet lying nine days 
under water, they turn to snakes.”—-Swinnock’s Christian 
Man's Calling, 71. 

It is probable that when your correspondent 
S. M. S. transcribed the above she was under the 
impression that she was recording a superstition 
long since passed away, or if it remained any- 
where, only lingering among those of the entirely 
ignorant who believe every wonderful story that 
is told them. It will amuse your readers to be 
informed, or reminded, that the late poet-laureate 
William Wordsworth and his predecessor, Robert 


| Southey, neither of them men who were easily to 


be imposed upon, gave credence to this strange 
metamorphosis : — 


“ You must have heard,” says the latter in a letter to 
his brother Dr. Southey, “ the vulgar notion that a horse- 
hair, plucked out by the root and put in water becomes 
alive in a few days. The boys at Brathay repeatedly 
told their mother it was true; that they had tried it 
themselves and seen it tried. Her reply was, show it me 
and I will believe it. While we were there last week in 
came Owen with two of these creatures in a Bottle. 
Wordsworth was there; and to our utter and unutterable 
astonishment did the boys, to convince us that these long 
thin black worms were their own manufactory by the 
old receipt, Jay hold of them by the middle while the 
writhed like eels, and stripping them with their nile 
down on each side, actually lay bare the horsehair in the 
middle, which seemed to serve as the back-bone of the 
creature, or the substratum of the living matter which 
had collected round it. 

“ Wordsworth and I should both have supposed that it 
was a collection of animalcule round the hair (which, 
however, would only be changing the nature of the won- 
der), if we could any way have accounted for the motion 
upon this theory; but the motion was that of a snake. 
We could perceive no head; but something very like the 
root of the hair, and for want of glasses, could distinguish 
no parts. The creature or whatever else you may please 
to call it, is black or dark brown, and about the girth of 
a fiddle string. As soon as you have read this draw upon 
your horse’s tai] and mane for half a dozen hairs; bé sure 
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they have roots to them; bottle them separately in 
water, and when they are alive and kicking, call in 
Gooch, and make the fact known to the philosophical 
world. Never in my life was I so astonished as at seeing 
what in the act of seeing I could scarcely believe, and 
now almost doubt. If you verify the experiment, as 
Owen and all his brethren will swear must be the case, 
you will be able to throw some light upon the origin of 
your friend the tape-worm, and his diabolical family.” * 
When I first read this I tried the experiment, 
but the result was of course in all respects the 
reverse of what the letter-writer records. I can- 
not help thinking that the poets were the victims 
of a practical joke. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“ What is a Bedstaff ?” (2°4 S. vi. 347. 436.)— 
That a bedstaff was a stick placed vertically by the 
frame of a bed to keep the bedding in its place, 
is what I have always understood: but the fol- 
lowing case will illustrate its actual use as a 
substitute for a foil, a la Bobadil. I quote from 
Russell on Crimes, third edition, vol. i. p. 640., 
and the case, Sir John Chichester's, is to be found 
in 1 Hale, 472, 473. :— 

“Sir John Chichester, who unfortunately killed his 
man-servant as he was playing with him. Sir John 
Chichester made a pass at the servant with a sword in 
the scabbard, and the servant parried it with a bed-staff, 
but in so doing, struck off the chape of the scabbard, 
whereby the end of the sword came out of the scabbard ; 
and the thrust not being effectually broken, the servant 
was killed by the point of the sword.” 

It must not be forgotten that the rapier of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was by no 
means the light and foil-like weapon now known 
as the small sword. It was of great length. I 
have one 3 ft. 94 inches in the blade, calculated 
to cut as well as to thrust, and often quite as 
heavy as a modern cavalry sabre. 
ning of fence” now understood, by which the 
blade is “sword and shield,” was then little 
practised, and the dagger was usually employed 
to parry the thrusts of the cumbrous rapier. 
Under these circumstances, a bed-staff, probably 
provided, as Mr. T. Boys suggests, with a species 
of guard, and most likely about the weight of a 
heavy single stick, would be no bad instrument 
wherewith to indoctrinate a tyro in the noble 
science of defence. W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


“ Book of Wisdom,” by Peter Charron (2™ 8S. 
vi. 33.) —The opinion, “ that Lennard’s Dedica- 
tion of Du Plessis Mornay’s History of the Papacie 
to Prince Henry may have been inserted in our 
correspondent’s copy of Charron,” is disproved by 
the following facts: — 1st. The dedications are 
* Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, edited 
by his Son-in-Law. 1850. Vol. iv. p. 39. 








All that “ cun- | 


entirely different. 2nd. In his dedication at- 
tached to the History of the Pupacy, he expressly 
refers to his previous translation of Charron, and 
speaks of the confidence which he derived from 
its favourable reception, and which, in fact, em- 
boldens him again to address his Prince. 3rd. In 
the dedication of the Book of Wisdome he ex- 
pressly says, “ The subject of this Worke is Wis- 
dome,” &c., &c., which he would not have said in 
the dedication of a work upon the Papacy. My 
volume has also a prefatory advertisement of three 


i | pages, “To the Reader.” 
Epwarp Peacock. | 


As the Historie of the Papacie was published in 
1612, and the translation of the Book of Wisdome 
is referred to therein, it follows that there must 
have been an edition of the latter prior to that in 
1630, and even prior to, or during the year 1612. 
Cen anyone then give any account of it ? 

CLEMENT. 

Cambridge, Mass., U. 8. 

Chatterton and Collins (2™ §S. vi. 430.) — There 
are two allusions to Collins in Chatterton’s mo- 
dern poems. First, in Kew Gardens, as quoted by 
your correspondent : — P 

“ What Collins’ happy genius titles verse,” 
and, secondly, in the first stanza of the poem en- 
titled February, an Elegy : — 
“ Attempt no numbers of the plaintive Gay, 
Let me like midnight cats or Collins sing.” 

Whether these refer to the poet, William Col- 
lins, or to some obscure Bristol verse-writer, your 
readers can judge. G. H. A.’s argument that 
Collins had been too long dead “to attract the 


| satire of Chatterton,” is answered by the second 


quotation, where he alludes to Gay, who had been 
dead still longer. I do not think that Chatterton 
would have placed an obscure Bristol verse-writer 
thus in juxtaposition with Gay. Chatterton has 
mentioned the names of a great number of his 
Bristol friends and enemies, but I do not remem- 
ber among them the name of Collins. When 
Chatterton wrote, Langhorne’s edition had re- 
cently brought Collins into note. The charge of 
harshness in his versification, which Chatterton’s 
allusions to “Collins” imply, had also recently 
been put forth by Johnson in the Poetical Calen- 
dar. I certainly am of opinion that the two quo- 
tutions were effusions of Chatterton’s spleen against 
established favourites, and that the Collins re- 


| ferred to was not an obscure writer, but the author 





to the Wine Cellur, by F. C. Husenbeth, wine mer- 
| 


of the Oriental Eclogues. In this, however, I may 
be wrong; and if so, shall be much obliged for 
better information. Your correspondent, how- 
ever, will observe that I have not either in poetry 
or “plain prose” converted one ‘allusion into 
“more than one.” W. Moy Tuomas. 

Wine Cellars (2™ S. vi. 432.) — Sryxires will 
find all the information he can desire in A Guide 
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chant, Bristol, published by Effingham Wilson, 
1834. It has a chapter expressly “ On the Tem- 
perature of the Cellar” (p. 36.), in which the 
temperature for various wines, and the construc- | 
tion and management of cellars, are clearly pointed 
out. From the author’s observations, it appears 
that Madeira wines are the greatest lovers of heat, 
and that Spanish and Portuguese wines require a 
warmer temperature than those of France and 
Germany. F. C. H. 


“ Rep” on Denier of Richard I, (2™ S. vi. 431.) 
— The “rer” on these coins is simply rex: the 
final x being formed in a peculiar manner closely 
resembling a Pp, but usually having the curved 
part continued across the perpendicular stroke, 
and again curved back like an s reversed. The 
Lombardic x is not unfrequently of a form analo- 
gous to the Hebrew x, of which the p-shaped 
character is a variety. J. E. 





Strode Family (2 S. vi. 189.) — I have before | 
me a deed, without date (circa 1300), from Ri- | 
chard de la Strode of Remenham; Berks, giving to 
Robert de Remenham a house in Henley. It has 
a good seal, * S. Ricardi de la Strode.” 

J. S. Burn. | 


Henley. 


The Paston Letters (2° §. vi. 289.) —The fol- | 
lowing extract from the recently published Cata- 
logue of Mr. Kerslake, the well-known bookseller 
of Bristol, will go far to prove, what I never 
doubted until the present moment, the genuine- 
ness of the Paston Letters : — 

“4001. Original Letters written during the Reigns of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard LIL, with Notes, 
&c., by Jo. Fenn, 2nd Edit., 1787-89, plates, 4to., 4 vols. 
half calf, 52. 15s. 

“ This copy has an autograph letter from Jo. Fenn to 
Geo. Steevens. It contains also pen and ink tracings of 
some of the original legters. Where Fenn had left out 
passages, they have been inserted on interleaves, from 
the original letters, by the very neat handwriting of the 
late Thomas Eagles, Esq. In some instances these addi- 
tions are very considerable. Mr. Eagles has also made 
some Corrections of, and notes upon, the text, and evi- 
dently had access to the original papers.” 

I may add that many years ago I was informed 
that the original MSS. were sent to the Prince 
Regent for his inspection, and were by some acci- 
dent lost or destroyed at that time. W.J.Tuoms. 


Dreamland Literature (2™ S. v. 455.) —In ad- 
dition to the Query about a ballad, I would like 
to ask, who may be the several authors of a series 
of Ballads that appeared in Dublin in 1849, imi- 
tating, or controverting, the “ Dreamland” issued 
by Burns, Portman Street, London, shortly be- 
fore. The series consisted of—1. “ Nodland ;” 
2. “ Truthland ;” 3. “ Popeland;” 4. “ Ireland ;” 
5. “Gloryland ;” and I believe there were others: 
but these five are now before me, all published in | 
Dublin. M. N. 


| passeth all understanding,” 


Palms of the Hands, §c. (2 8. vi. 397.) — The 
antipathy, if such it be called, is not confined to 
dogs. Tigers and panthers (feline), lions, jackals, 
wolves (canine), together with most birds of prey, 
exhibit the same peculiarity. Cuvier and Buffon 
make no mention of it. 

I have seen instances in India, and imagine it 
to be merely an instinct, and therefore unaccounta- 
ble. All carnivora attack the most vital parts 
first, to appease hunger and thirst, in preference 
to the extremities. 

I would suggest that animals have no real an- 
tipathy to eat anything, when impelled by hunger. 
Pariah dogs in India (probably the same species 
that devoured Jezebel, Second Book of Kings, 
leaving only the palms of her hands, &c.) may oc- 
casionally be seen skulking near the funeral pile 
of Hindoos, and are by no means fastidious what 
comes uppermost,—running off with . ay a 


| hand, or a skull. > Wo 


“ Passing” (2™ §. vi. 343.) — Instances of the 
Biblical use of this word, in the sense of surpass- 


| ing, are, I believe, very rare. I remember but 
| three in which it bears the above interpretation. 


David, in his impassioned tribute of affection to 
the fallen Jonathan, says, “ Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women.” St. Paul 
speaks to the Ephesians of “the love of Christ 


| which passeth knowledge.” The last in which it 


occurs is the one already quoted by your corre- 
spondent, the apostolic benediction in the Com- 
munion Service, “The peace of God which 
taken from Philip- 
pians, iv."7. F, Puixort. 


Fire-eating (2™ S. vi. 289.)— The art of fire- 


| eating appears to have been known in England 


sooner than your correspondent imagines. In a 
letter from Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund 
Bacon, dated London, 3 June, 1633, he says :— 
“Let me add to these a strange thing to be seen in 
London, for a couple of pence, which I know not whether 
I should call a piece of Art, or Nature. It is an English- 
man like some Swabber of a Ship come from the Indies, 
where he hath learned to eat Fire as familiarly as ever I 
saw any eat cakes, even whole glowing Brands, which he 
will crash with his teeth, and swallow. I believe he hath 
been hard famished in the Terra de Fuego, on the South of 
the Magellan strait.”— Reliquie Wottoniane, ed. 1685. 


W. (Bombay.) 


Old Romney and Brookland (2™ S. vi. 435.) — 
The Rev. J. Defray, of Old Romney, has left a 
MS. Diary, extending over several years. I have 
looked through it. It is of local rather than of 
general interest. It shows that the writer was a 
good, industrious, and studious man, and speaks 
of a considerable degree of intellectual activity, 
and of intercourse for mutual improvement among 
the clergy of the Marsh. It is in the possession 
of the Rev. Dr. Lamb, rector of Iden, near Rye, 
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by whose kindness I was enabled to have it for 

some time. Mr. Defray also left another MS. 

which I have not seen, consisting possibly of ser- 

mons. E. M. 
Oxford. 


Payment of M. P.’s (2 §. vi. 79.) — Among 
the ancient corporation accounts of Bodmin are 
the following curious items relating to the elec- 
tion of members of parliament and the payment 
of their wages in the reign of Henry VII. 

“19th and 20th Hen. vij., Paide to Richard Watts 
and John Smyth, burgesses of the parliament for the 
towne, 13s. 4d” 

“ Paide for the endentes for the burgesses of the par- 
liament, 20d.” 

“ Paide and yeven in Malmesey to the under-sheryff, 
4d.” 

“ Paide fer the makyng a payr of endentes and an 
obligation, 12d.” 

“Item. Paide and geuen vnto Thomas Trote in re- 
warde, 20d.” 

“Item. Paide to Sir Richard Downa, the wich was 
promysed by the maier and the worshipfull in a rewarde 
towardes his wagys. 13s. 4d.”—Lysons’ Mag. Brit. 

Joun Mactean. 

Hammersmith. 


Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (2™ §. vi. 
351.) —“Slaubar sauces.” Slobber is a word 
pretty well known in (infants’) nurseries. Shak- 
speare, I think, speaks of an ingredient in witches’ 
mixtures to make the gruel thick and slab.” I 
have heard “clobber”’ used (by Irish people) for 
stiffish mud, such as would just scrape off a road. 
The adjective slab is translated in my German dic- 
tionary by kleberig. Clobber is therefore more 
likely to come from this root than to be a version 
of slobber. 

“ Buttles.” 
but and ben for an outer and inner apartment, is 
supposed to be derived from be out and be in. 
This may explain how Butts comes to signify “a 
small piece of ground disjoined in any manner 
from the adjacent lands.” In this country, where 
“runrig,” 
joint tenants, is still only too common, a sort of 
small bank is often left between the ploughed 
ridges, and on this any stones that may be lifted 


The well-known Scotch term for | 


| teen persons hanged at the same time” 


or cultivation in alternate strips by | 


by any unusually-enterprising cultivator of the | t to ob’ : ( 
| who require it for consecrating the most precious 


adjoining strips are generally laid; and there 
weeds flourish secure from profane hands. These 
strips, whether regular or “excluded at an angle,” 
are, I believe, called “ butts,” or balks. These 
also naturally serve as boundaries or landmarks ; 
and “ buttles ” probably have the same “: - 


Argyllshire. 
Family of Wake (2° §. vi. 423.) — Will Acne 


be kind enough to furnish the intermediate links | 


connecting Herewaldus le Wake with Emma, the 
wife of Hugh Wac ? 





| wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 


Meteres. | phael’s own hand. 





Bacon's Essays (2"¢ §. vi. 408.) — Lord Bacon, 
in his Kssay on the Vicissitude of Things, after 
describing the characteristics of the successive 
ages of a state and of learning, proceeds thus : — 

“ But it is not good to look too long upon these turning 
As for the 
philology of them, that is but a circle of tales, and there- 
fore not fit for this writing.” 

Your correspondent Errionnacn, after re- 
marking that “ there is a revolution and anam- 
nesis [qu. ananeosis?] of history as of knowledge,” 
inquires, what is “ the philology of the wheels of 
vicissitude that is but a circle of tales?” Bacon's 
meaning seems to be that the philology or learning 
of the’successive changes in a commonwealth and 
in literature and science, to which he has just ad- 
verted, is a mere cycle of narratives, and there- 
fore unfitted for a work such as his Essays. By a 
“tale” he apparently means a “ narrative,” a 
“ historical relation,” an “ erzdhlung.” His mean- 
ing therefore is, that to trace the origins and 
causes of the changes i in question is the business 
of a historian, and not of an essayist like him- 
self. L. 


“ To rule the Roast” (2™ S. iv. 152.; vi. 338.) 
—In military language at least “roster” is used 
for a list showing turns for duty and the like. 
My copy of Johnson's Dictionary (4th folio) does 
not give this word. At roast, ruling the roast, 
he suggests roist, a tumult. He derives roast 
from Lat. rastrum, because it was broiling origin- 
ally; whilst he defines roasting as “ dressing mea 
by turning it round before the fire.” Isa roster a 
thing that has to do with ¢urns ? L P.O. 


> 
Argyllshire. 


Lord George Gordon's Riots (2 §. vi. 315.) — 
Is it not probable that Samuel Rogers’ “ cartful 
of young girls” were “ on their way” to see an 
execution “at Tyburn?” J. N.’s “ seeing nine- 
does not 
appear so easy of explanation. I. P.O. 

Balm of Giliad (2™ S. vi. 468.)—The Balm of 
Gilead, or Galaad, never, or very rarely, finds its 
way to this country unadulterated. Indeed it is 
so difficult to obtain it at all, that Catholic bishops, 


of the holy oils, called Chrism, are permitted to 
use instead of it the Balsam of Tolu, which it 
closely resembles. F. C. H. 


Domenichino’s “ Galatea” (2™* S. v. 108.) — 
Where has E. W. read of this? ‘There is a “ Ga- 
latea” in the gallery of the Farnese Palace at 
Rome; but though some of the frescoes in the 
same room are by ‘Domenichino, the “ Galatea” is, 
I believ e, by Annibale Caracci. The “Galatea” 


is in the Farnesina, but that is the work of Ra- 
W. T. 
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Arms of Isle of Man on Etruscan Vases (2™ S. 


vi. 409.)—Is it not more likely that the device on 
the Etruscan vase observed by Tourist has refer- 


ence to Sicily than to the Isle of Man? The fol- | 


lowing is from Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, 
under “ Legs in Armour” : — 

“Philpot says, three legs conjoined was the hiero- 
glyphic of expedition. Nisbet says, ‘ Three legs of men, 
the device of the Sicilians, the ancient possessors of the 
Isle of Man.’” 

I have read somewhere (though I cannot re- 
call where) that the three legs conjoined were 


used by Sicily in allusion to its ancient name of | 


Trinacria = the three headlands or promontories. 
Tze Bex. 


The following description of a medal on which 
this device occurs is extracted from Recueil de 
CXXXI. Médaillons, d’aprés Tantique, ornans la 
nouvelle Edition des CEuvres de Plutarque, traduc- 
tion d Amyot, a work published in Paris subse- 
quent to the establishment of the Empire, but 
without any date to indicate the particular year : 

“ MARCELLUS, le conquérant de Syracuse, d’aprés une 
médaille consulaire d’argent, de la Bibliothtque Impé- 
riale, représentant la téte de ce général, derritre laquelle 
sont trois jambes, symbole de la Sicile.” 

The legs, like those mentioned by your corre- 
spondent Tourist, are not armed, as appears by 
the illustrative vignette. T. C. Suara. 


Your correspéndent is mistaken; the three 
legs are the badge of the island of Sicily, not of 
Man. They are common not only on Italo-Greek 
pottery, but on the reverse of Sicilian coins. They 
sometimes have a head at the point, of junction, 
sometimes an eye, sometimes a helmef. If Tourist 
will refer to Leonardo Agostini, Le Medaglie di 
Sicilia, 1697, he will find many examples. The 
origin is probably from the word Trinacria, the 
old name for Sicily. A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 


In Birch's Ancient Pottery and Porcelain (vol. 
i. p. 164.), reference is made to certain tiles found 
at Acre in Sicily, on which the potter had placed 
the triskelos or three legs, as an emblem of the 
country. Such probably is the device observed 
by Tourist. Vesna. 


Salaries to Mayors (2™ §. vi. 311.) —A. D. is 
informed that Doncaster allows its mayor 210i. 
a@ year. . JS, 


The Mayor of (Great) Grimsby has an annual 
allowance of 201. AprIAN ADNINAN. 


“ Arbury” (2 8. vi. 317.) —“ What is meant 
by Arbury in Cambridgeshire?” Arbury in 
Warwickshire, the seat of C. N. Newdegate, M.P., 
was in Dugdale’s time spelt “Erdbury” and 
“Erdburie.” Will this assist Mx. Basincton ? 
W. T. 


St. Paul's Clock striking Thirteen (1* S. i. 198. 
449.)— At the places I have quoted, “N. & Q.” 
gives the tradition of St. Paul's clock striking 
thirteen, and the life of John Hatfield, a soldier 
charged with sleeping on his post at Windsor, 
being saved by that circumstance. The story first 
appeared in print, it would seem, in the Public 
Advertiser of 22nd June, 1770, on the occasion of 
the death of Hatfield, whose friends caused the 
story to be engraved on his coffin-plate. 

I have just met with an early allusion to it in 

an anonymous volume of poems, entitled Weeds of 
Parnassus by Timothy Scribble, published at Ro- 
chester in 1774. In the first poem, “ A Trip to 
Windsor,” the author says, 

“ The terras walk we with surprise behold, 

Of which the guides have oft the story told: 
Hatfield, accused of sleeping on his post, 
Heard Paul’s bell sounding or his life had lost.” 

Now this story was a good deal discussed in the 
first vol. of “ N. & Q.” until a correspondent at p. 
449., put this Query, Is the alleged fact mechani- 
cally possible? As that query received no reply, 
may I be allowed to repeat it? 

May I be allowed to add another: who was the 
author of The Weeds of Parnassus, one of whose 
poems is on a subject frequently discussed in your 
columns, namely, the Punishment of Death by 
Burning. It is entitled “On Mrs. Susanna Lot, 
who was burnt at Pennenden Heath for poisoning 
her Husband, July 21, 1769.” S. P. 


Wife-selling (1* S. ii. 217.; vii. 429. 602. ; viii. 
43. 209.; 2° S. i. 420.) — The French believe we 
sell our wives at Smithfield ; we call them block- 
heads for their ignorance of our manners. The 
following cutting from thé Stamford Mercury of 
November 26, is worthy of the attention of all 
students of English civilisation : 


“ Public Sale of a Wife.—On Monday a disgraceful 
exhibition, the attempted sale of a wife, took place in 
front of a beerhouse at Shear-Bridge, Little Horton, near 
Bradford. The fellow who offered his wife for sale was 
Hartley Thompson. She was a person of prepossessing 
appearance. The sale had been duly announced by the 
bellman. A large crowd had assembled. The wife, it is 
said, appeared before the crowd with a halter, adorned 
with ribbons, round her neck. The sale, however, was 
not completed; the reason for this being that some dis- 
turbance was created by a crowd from a neighbouring 
factory, and that the person to whom it was intended to 
sell the wife (Ike Duncan) was detained at his work be- 

ond the time. The couple, though not long wedded, 
ave led a very unhappy life, and it is said they and 
their friends were so egregiously ignorant as to believe 
that they could secure their own legal separation by such 

an absurd course as this,—a public sale.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Millicent, County of Kildare (2™° S. vi. 170. 
422.) —J. S. C., who kindly answered my Query, 
| would much oblige me if he could tell me who 

have been the different proprietors of Millicent 
| House for four or five generations back ? F. 
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Little Ease (2™ S. vi. 345. 399.) — Many old 
citizens remember a sort of small closet with a 
grated door in Guildhall which went by this 
name, and was said to be a place of punishment 
for refractory apprentices. It was close by the 
steps leading to the Council Chamber, under one 
of the statues of God and Magog, which stood 
over the door at that time. Can any of your 
readers say when it was removed, and what be- 
eame of it ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Mother of the late Czar (2 S. vi. 246.) — She 
was Maria Fedorowna, sister of the late and aunt 
of the present King of Wurtemburg. She lived 
throughout the reign of her son, the Emperor 
Alexander ; and a reference to the very interest- 
ing account, recently published, of the accession 
of the Emperor Nichalas, will show that she was 
frequently consulted on matters of the highest im- 
portance by the members of the Imperial Family, 
who appear to have regarded her with the utmost 
esteem and veneration. E. H. A. 


Water-marks in Paper (2 §S. vi. 434.) —J. H. 
§. will find much valuable information in regard 
to ancient water-marks in a paper in Archeologia 
(vol. xii. p. 114.), by the Rev. Samuel Denne, 
F.S.A.; and more recently in vol. xxxvii. Part 1. 
p. 447., by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, V.P.S.A. : 
both papers being fully illustrated with engrav- 
ings. J.C. W. 











Misceellaneaug, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Books Recetvep. — Pdpular Music of the Olden Time, 
&c., by William Chappell, F.S.A., Part XIV. This new 
Part of Mr. Chappell’s learned and amusing History of 
our National Music treats of the music of England from 
the time of Anne to George II., and is peculiarly rich in 
its illustration of some of the most beautiful of our old 
— Melodies. 

uriosities of Science, Past and Present, by John Timbs, 
F.S.A. This new volume of Mr. Timbs’s Series of Things 
not Generally Known, Familiarly Explained, is a fresh 
proof of Mr. Timbs’s great tact in selecting a subject, and 
great skill in working it up. It is a capital book fora 
Christmas Present to old or young. 

Translation from the German. Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship and Travellers, Vol. I1., by Thomas Carlyle. 
This, the Sixteenth Volume of the new edition of the 
works of the eloquent philosopher of Chelsea, well com- 
pletes the Series. Those who have only purchased sepa- | 
rate works in the Collection may be glad to know that in 
this volume there is a General Index to the whole sixteen. | 

A Paper read before the Archeological Institute of Suf- 
Solk, held at Ickworth, by The Lord Arthur Hervey, M.A., 
is a very interesting sketch, well illustrated, of the noble 
family of the Herveys; and which must have been list- 
ened to with much interest by the members of the Asso- 
ciation of which the noble lecturer is the President. | 

Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings both of the Old | 
and New Testaments, an Argument of their Veracity, by | 
the Rev. J. J. Blunt, D.D. Murray. Those who know 





| will not 


the amount of learning and deep thought to be found in 
this or or supplement to Paley’s Hore Pauline, 

surprised at finding that it has reached its 
Sixth Edition, 

The Book of the Church, by Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., 
Seventh Edition, Murray. This admirably written, 
learned, and at the same time popular History of the 
Church, is here reprinted in a form calculated to ensure 
it still more general circulation, Mr. Murray deserves 
the thanks of all Churchmen for this. 

Hymns and Hymn-books, with a few Words on Anthems, 
by Wm. John Blew. Rivingtons. A learned, sensible, 
good-humoured, and spirited brochure. 

The Primeval World; a Treatise on the Relations of 
Geology to Theology, by Rev. Paton Gloag. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. The altering conclusions of Geological Science 
are continually presenting fresh materials for a harmony 
betweeh Holy Scripture and Geology; and Mr. Gloag 
has presented the public with a resumé of the contro- 
versy up to the present date, and a statement of the pre- 
sent aspect of it, written in a religious, but not a bigoted 
spirit, with considerable ability and care. 

Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas, by Dr. 
Augustus Neander, translated by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 
Bohn. We gladly welcome two more of the learned 
volumes with which Germany makes us such continual 
amends for her political stagnation. The names of Dr. 
Neander and of his translator will need. ap farther re- 
commendation to our readers. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Mowrnty Review. Vol. LXIX. (for 1783), and Vol. LXXXI. (for 1789). 

ee@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage. free, to be 
sent to Messas. Bert & Dator, Publishers of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the ———d Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Tas New Version or raz Geneva Biotr mw Frencn. 1805. 
Wanted by William Cornish, Bookseller, 40. New Street, Birmingham. 





Srancenvenc Postixa. Francfort. Christ. Egenolphus. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 8. Sutton Place, Hackney. 


Aatices to Correspandents, 


Several applications having been recently made for comPLETE sETs oF 
Nores & Querizes, which we have been unable to supply in consequence 
of some of the earlier Numbers being out of eo we are reprinting 
those required to complete a few sets, which will, we hope, be ready by 
the end of next week. For these early application is desirable. 

Ovr Canisrmas Noman. Paterfamilias will we hope be tified. 
It is intended that our Number of the %th of this month should have its 
usual Christmas character. 

W. H. R. should give his name and address, and we can then insert the 
title in the List of Books Wanted. - 

R. T. Mirus. The passage in George Herbert's poem “ Charms and 
Knots,” “ Take one from ten, and what remains?" implies that the payer 
of tithes receives an equivalent in the ministrations of the priest. 
“N. & Q.” Ist S. iv. 329. 

J. Ditto~. The Penitent Pilgrim is attributed to Richard Brathwait. 
Sce 2nd 8. iii, 292. 

Y. B.N.J. Jacob Tonson's enieph is printed in Nichols's Lit. Anec- 
dotes, i. 297.: and in Gentleman's Mag. vi. 106. 

P.H.F. Sterne’s celebrated critique on “ Criticism” is in Tristram 
Shandy, orig. edit. iii. chap. xii.; or in his Works, edit. 1819, vol. i. p. 
212. 


“ Norzs ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrnuty Pants. ; for Stamrun Corras for 
Sex Months forwarded direct the Publishers (including the Half- 
vearly Lxpex) is iis. 4d, may be y & Opes Order in 

of Messns. Bett anv Darpr, 186. Fixer zst, E.C.; to whom 


‘avour 
all Commomications vor rus Eprron should be 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(2t@ 8. VI. 154, Dice. it, 





New Edition, crown 16mo., antique cloth, red 
edges, 


)MBLEMS, DIVINE AND 

4 MORAL. By FRANCIS QUARLES. 

ith a Sketch of the Life and Times of the 
Authér. Lllustrated with 78 Engravings. 

@e* Quaries’s “School of the Heart,’ 
New Edition, will be ready early in December. 
London ;: WILLIAM TEGG & CO., 

&. Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C 


Just 


ublished, in 1 0. cloth silt, with 

ap and Llustrations. price 7s. 6« 

T HE NATURA LIST IN 
BERMUDA ; aSketeh of the GEOLOGY, 

and BOTANY of that remark- 

tog rether with 


ZOOLOGY, 
able group of Islands 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
By JOHN MATTHEW JONES, Esq. (of the 
Assisted by MAJOR WED- 

e 42nd Royal Highlanders), 

and JOUN L. HURDES, Esq. 


REEVES & TURNER, 28. Strand. 


London 


Now Ready. 
] = LA RUE & CO’S PA- 
TENT PLAYING CARDS. — Floral, 


Tartan and Gold Backs, forthe Present Season. 


ba RUE & CO’S FINE 
ART. pel B PENCILS.— Manu- 
factured on a new principle; firm in point, 
rich in colour easy of erasure. A good 
Pencil at a mc price 


Just publfhed. 
E LA RUE & COs IM- 
PROVED INDELIBLE RED LETTER 

DIARY as 'D MEMORANDUM BOOK, 

1850. . Thre es for the Pocket, in Velvet, 

Russia, Mc proeso, and other Cases 


B L +A Rl E & CO’S RED 

DIARY & IMPROVED 

ME MORANDU M BOOK, 1859, 4 or the Desk 

and Counting House; size 4} inches, 

price 5s. half bound cloth and veg setable parch- 
ment. 


RED 
ALMA- 
ard Case or 


DF LA RUE & CO.’S 
LETTER (¢ PLEEDAB é 
NACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for th 
Pocket Book. 


iby LA RUE & CO.'S ILLU- 
MIN ATED S as yo ALENDARS, 1859. 
—Royal §vo.a ya 


Iter RUE & CO”’S RED 
LETTER SHEET ALMANACK, 1850. 


. Printed in three Colours; size, 20) by 16} in. 
\ THAT wild. THIS COST 
TO PRINT ? is a thought often occur- 


ring to literary inde, public characters, and 
persons of benevolent intentions. An imme 
diate answer to » inquiry may be obtair i, 
Py plic mn ~ ‘. RICHARD BARRET Tr, 13. 
ah » LONDON. R. B. is enabled 
s exec %° — description of Pairtixe on 
very advantageous terms, his office being fur- 
nished with a large and choice assortment of 
Tyres, Sream RINTING ACUINE I ¥ ORACLIC 
and other Parssrs, and every m de rn improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A Srecrmes Box 
of Tyers, and information for authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13. 
London 

M R. C. R. TAYLOR, NU MIS- 

MATIST (late of Tavistock Street), re- 
spectfully annour ces that he continues to have 
ON VLEW, at his new Residence, 2. Mow- 
raour Srarer, Ressecst So ans, om Rxtonsl 
Stock of Ancient “and Mode rn COINS and 
MEDALS, NUMISMATIC BOOKS, CABI- 
NETS, &c. &c. Articles will be forwarded for 
approval to any part of the kingdom in reply 
to orders rested as above, and eve ry in- 
formation desired promptly given. Commis 
sions faithfully attended to on the usual terms. 


Mark Lane, 


| scribes as 


cure¢ ad 


Now ready, neatly printed, in Foolscap 8vo., price 5s., 


CHOICE NOTES 


FROM 


OTE 


AND 


QUERIES. 





HISTORY. 


Ow the completion of the First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, it was suggested fi 
many quarters, that a selection of the more curious articles scattered through the twelve volumes 


would be welcome to a numerous body of readers. 
would not only add to « class of books of which we have too few in Engtish literature, — 


made, 


we mean books of the pleasant gossiping characte 
measure to supply the place of the entire series to 


general reader, — but would serve in some 
those who might not possess it. 


It was said that such a selection, judiciously 


r of the French Awa for the amusement of the 


It has been determined to carry out this idea by the publication of a few small volumes, each 
Th 


devoted to a particular subject. 
devoted to History 


first, which is 
and we trust that whether the reader looks at the value of the original 


here presented to the reading world, is 


documents here reprinted, or the historical truths here established, he will be disposed to address 
— book in the words of Cowper, so happily sucgestes d by Mr. Peter Cunningham as the appro- 
If, 


iate motto of NOTES AND QUERIES itse 


“ By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of History — facts and events 
Timing more pune tual, upreeorded facts 
Recovering, and mis-stated setting right.’ 


While on the other hand the volume, from its miscellaneous character, will, we hope, be found 


an acceptable addition to that pleasant class of books whic 
‘lounging books, books which one takes up in the gout, low spirits, ennui, or when 


one is waiting for company. 


{orace Walpole felic itously de- 


* It is full of c saiteas matter, pleasant to read, and well worthy of preservation in permanent 
| shape.” — Lead 


CHOICE NOTES.—FOLEK LORE. 
(In the Press, and will be ready by Christmas.) 


London : BELL AND DALDY, 


186. Fleet Street. 





) YNUMENTAL BRASSES 
| and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corpo- 
rate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, 
and Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. 
Crest engraved on Seal or Ring, &.; on Die, 
7a. Monograms and Heraldic Designs exe- 
cuted in correct Style. Solid Gold_18 carat, 
Hall-marked Bloodstone or Sard Ring. en- 
graved crest, Two Guincas. Detailed Price 
List Post Free. 
T. MORING, Engrav ror and Heraldic Artist 
(who has received the Gold ye for En- 
graving), 44. papa Epbern. w. 


. . 

| Y DROP AT HIC ESTA- 

BLISHMENT, SUDBROOK PARK, 
near Richmond, Surrey. — The treatment is 
safe for Infancy and Age, and is absolutely 
agreeable. Thousands of sufferers have been 
when all other curative means had 
fail 


JAMES ELI 


AQU ARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
and ILLUSTRATED 


IS, M.D. 


Xie E 
DESCRIPTIVE 
; relates to the AQUARIUM, 
s. ; or by Post for Fourteen 
and 8&7 Woodcuts. 
ALFORD LLOYD, 19, 2, and 2a. 
Porti land Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 


LIST of whatever 
is now ready, pric 
— 128 Page 


Wines from South Africa. 
DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., 20s. per Dozen, Bottles included. 
* | pute WELL-EST ABLISHED 
and DAILY-INCREASING REPU- 
TATION of these WINES (which greatly 
improve in bottle), renders any comment re- 
specting them unnecessary. A pint sample of 
each for 24 Stamps. WINE in CASK for- 
warded Free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
land. 
E XCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 
i. per Gallon, or 3s. per Dozen. Terms: 
{ ash. —C 0 Orders must contain a remit- 
tance. Cross Checks, Bank of London. Price 
Lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65. Fenchurch Street, Corner of Railwcy 
Place, London. 


ATENT DERRICK COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Orrices — 27. CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Caprrat, 100,000!. 
In Two Thousand Shares of 50l. each. 

This Company's Floating Derricks are emi- 
nently adapted to raising sunken and re- 
covering stranded vessels. The annual num- 
ber of Wrecks upon our coasts exceeds one 
thousand, and the estimated value of this loss 
ameqsta® to 2} millions sociing ze 

A large proportion of these vessels may be 
recovered by the Patent Floating Derricks, end 
an agreement has been entered into with the 
Marine Insurance Companies, and Under- 
writers of I.ondon and Liverpool, which (after 
deducting working expenses) secures to this 
Company 75 per cent. of the net salvage pro- 
ceeds so recovered, from all vessels and car- 
goes sunk prior to the date of the agreement. 

Two of these Derricks, helonging to the 
New York Company, have raised and saved 
over 400 vessels. This Company commenced 
by paying its shareholders half-yearly divi- 
dends of 10 per cent.: but, since July, 1857, 
has regularly paid quai -terly dividends” of the 
like amount. 

A limited number of Shares of Jl. each in 
the Capital Stock of the Patent Derrick Com- 
pany 1emain for allotment. These Shares are 
required to be paid as follows : 

10/. per Share on Applic ation, and the re- 
mainder by Calls o Ton each, at intervals 
of one Month between each Cal 

Forms of Application for Shares, and Pro- 
spectuses, may be ees »t the Offices of the 
Compan . J. SHARP, Secretary. 

27. Cornhill, tenia. E.C, 


] EAL A 


AND SON'S EIDER- 

DOWN QUILTS, from One Guinea to 

Ten Guineas; also, GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 

from Ss. 6d. to _ Last of Prices and Sizes 

yr Pos 

TE, : SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and Priced 
. ist of BEDDING s#\so sent Post Free. 

j. TOTTZNHAM-COURT ROAD. 


NHUBB’S LOCKS, FIRE- 
/ PROOF SAFES, DOOR LATCHES, 
CASH and DEE D BOXES. Illustrated 
Priced Lists sent Free. 
CHUBB & SON, oy St. Paul's Churchyard, 


w. 











